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THE MISSION BROTHERHOOD 
RETREAT 


Continuance of the work of the Mission 
Brotherhood, together with its reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of two years’ experience, 
was unanimously voted by the members 
present at the third annual Retreat, held 
at Senexet House, near Putnam, Conn., 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 22 
and 23. 

No doubt was felt by any of those who 
attended the Retreat of the value and need 
of preaching missions, sixteen of which 
had been held under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood during the past year. Other 
lines of service were suggested, and were 
made a definite part of the organization’s 
program. These were expressed in the re- 
statement of the purpose of the Order: 
“To carry to all men the evangel of pure 
and free religion; specifically to hold 
preaching missions, to direct retreats, to 
lead seminars in college centers, to help 
revive dormant churches, to cooperate 
with denominational authorities in church 
extension, and to pursue group study in 
the application of liberal religion to per- 
sonal and social problems.” 

The committee responsible for directing 
the work of the Order was reduced to five 
members, including the Scribe and the 
Keeper of the Common Purse. Rev. Max 
A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., and Rev. 
Dana Greeley of Concord, N. H., were re- 
elected to these positions; the other three 
members being Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
King’s Chapel, Boston; Rev. O. W. Eames 
of Springfield, Mass., and Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Conn. Dr. William 
L. Sullivan of Germantown, Penn., was 
re-elected Chaplain; and the nominating 
committee for next year was named: Rev. 
Robert Jones of Wollaston, Mass.; Dr. 
Charles R. Joy of Boston, and Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester of Tufts College. 

A full report of his own and of the 
Brotherhood’s work during the year was 
received from Dr. Horace Westwood, who 
has served during the first two years of 
the Order’s existence as Brother Director, 
and a telegram of greeting was sent to him 
in his new pastorate in Berkeley, Calif. 
The discontinuance of his work as a full- 
time Mission Preacher, and his removal 
to a distant part of the country, made it 
necessary for him to ask to be relieved of 
his office, which was discontinued in the 
new form of organization. This was felt 
to be inevitable, as the experience of the 
two years had shown it impossible for 
anyone to carry the responsibility of such 
an office with only spare-time effort. 

Other changes sought to make the work 
more compatible with that of a parish 
minister, to make several] alternative types 
of work possible for the fulfilment of the 
pledge, to leave more initiative with the 
members in choosing the work they 
would do, and at the same time con- 
tinuing the primary missionary motive in 
the fellowship. To keep the organization 


as democratic as possible, no distinction 
was made among the brethren, and no 
other officers were chosen, the Committee 
of Five being left to choose its own chair- 
man, with the understanding that a pre- 
siding officer will be selected at the time 
of each Retreat. 

The Scribe was instructed to confer with 
Dr. Roger F. Etz and Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
to offer the services of the Brotherhood in 
Church Extension work. 

Devotional services during the Retreat | 
were led by Revs. Stanley Manning, O. W. 
Eames and Max A. Kapp, the members of 
the Hymn and Service Commission, which 
Was in session at Senexet at the same 
time, joining and helping in these ser- 
vices. 

Senexet endeared itself once more to 
the members of the Brotherhood, for even 
in dark and rainy October days, the Re- 
treat House has a charm that calls back 
again those who have enjoyed its hos- 
pitality. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Universalist ministers of the Greater 
Boston area met at Universalist headquar- 
ters, 16 Beacon St., Monday, Oct. 29. 
Rev. Leslie Nichols of Salem, president, 
was in the chair. The devotional services 
were conducted by Mr. Daly, a student in 
the Divinity School at Tufts College. It 
was decided to omit the meeting of the 
ministers on November 12 because of the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches in Framingham. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was the speaker. He 
held the close attention of the twenty per- 
sons present for some forty minutes. He 
described in detail the work of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Copenhagen. He spoke of the different 
groups represented in that convention, 
and of the work which each group is do- 
ing. He referred to them as vast aggrega- 
tions of liberals at work in every quarter 
of the globe. He cited especially the work 
of Dr. Capek of Czechoslovakia as in- 
dicative of the changes in thought that 
are taking place in Central Europe. 
Among the other liberal groups to which 
he referred were the Brahma-Somaj in 
India, and the Independent Catholic 
Church of the Philippine Islands. He 
then gave attention to the forces of lib- 
eralism in Singapore and in Japan. 

Dr. Etz was most interesting and in- 
forming in this address, and the men 
were greatly delighted with it. 


* x 


BOSTON CONFERENCE 


A conference on Religious Education 
for the Greater Boston Area will be held 
Saturday, Nov. 10, at the Old South 
Church, Boston, afternoon and evening, 
with leaders like Meyer, Bradley, Stock, 
Dexter, Shaver, Aiken and Zahniser in 
charge. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


FOR NOVEMBER ELEVENTH 


N the past sixteen years we have not made the 
progress toward world peace that we expected 
to make. But this does not mean that we have 

not made progress. It is progress to learn of our own 
mistakes, and we have learned that reaction from 
the World War is not going to push us as far and as 
fast toward world peace as some of us expected. We 
therefore fall back on the slow processes of education, 
and in these there is hope. 

Against us we have the fact that man is a fighting 
animal. With us we have the fact that man has 
changed and continues to change slowly in the di- 
rection of self-control. 

Against us we have the adventure of war, and 
the glory that it brings to fortunate individuals. 
With us we have its essential unreason and the slow 
spread of the idea that for the masses engaged in it 
there is slight chance of glory, and much mechanized 
humdrum as bad as shells and poison gas. 

Against us we have an era of exaggerated nation- 
alism. With us we have the new international con- 
tacts and relationships which, however derided they 
may be, live on because of the vitality of innate truth. 

Against us we have selfishness, hate, ambition. 
With us we have God. 

We come up to Armistice Day, 1934, calm, cour- 
ageous, determined to work on in a movement that is 
absolutely right in itself, and needed by the whole 
world more than any other one thing. 

We need great patience with one another in the 
work for peace. We need to realize that essentially 
the task is one of getting people to distrust the method 
of war, and to put trust in methods of conference, 
court procedure, or at least impartial arbitration. 

If our brother can influence men as Fosdick un- 
questionably influences many men by saying “‘I never 
again will bless war,” let the Fosdick method have a 
chance. 

If our brother is silent about what he will do in 
another war, but carries on a class in international 
relations and creates a group of twenty or thirty 
people in his town who see clearly how to help the 
cause of the World Court and how to best check the 
activities of some little, strutting swashbuckler, then 
let us give this brother our good wishes, and not try 
to fit him into our own mold. 

If our brother exposes the unholy alliance of 
business and war—the gas mask industry in France, 


the munitions industry in all the great countries, the 

army and navy lobbyists with their extravagant 

claims—let us give him our Godspeed, whether his way 

: our way or not. There are many ways in which to 
elp. 

“Tt is a long, long way to Tipperary,” and it isa 
long, long way to world peace, but we are not in a 
hopeless situation by any means. 

With the unthinking youth of the land to whom 
the last war is nothing but a glorified joy ride, there is 
a thinking youth of the land that sees through the 
humbug and appraises justly the cruel deviltry and 
destructiveness of war. This body of thinking young 
men and women some day will make policies. 

As Armistice Day approaches, we see again the 
wild, shouting winners and the grim, dispirited losers 
of November 11, 1918. One was as dangerous for 
world peace as the other, if we had only known it. 
The air was filled with rejoicing, and soldiers of many 
nations, proud of their records but sick of the slaughter, 
looked forward with infinite relief to a world where 
the nations at last should live in peace. The victors 
were certain that what they had done would make 
peace. It was the great Illusion. Now it is out of our 
minds. Along the lines of education and of religion 
peace will come. We who serve must serve mightily. 
As we think of past wars and predicted. future wars, we 
must serve more mightily. There isa way out. It is 
the way of our daily living and daily toil. 


* * 


RELIGION MEETS THE MODERN MIND* 

HERE is nobody quite like the Rev. Russell 

Henry Stafford, D. D., minister of the Old 

South Church in Boston, successor to the fa- 
mous Dr. Gordon, and now author of a vital, interesting 
new book on religion. Religion meets the modern 
mind in Dr. Stafford’s preaching and writing, and the 
modern mind and the non-modern mind get many a 
jolt from the meeting. 

In Dr. Stafford we have a Titan throwing thun- 
derbolts in public and a boyish, exuberant personality 
binding friends to him by hooks of steel in private. 
We have a scholar, a cultured gentleman, a man who 
can stride through any forbidding gate with perfect 
aplomb, and also a plain democratic citizen with an 
enormous bump of common sense. The rhetorical 


*Religion Meets the Modern Mind. By Russell Henry 
Stafford. Round Table Press, Inc.: New York. Price $2.00. 
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quality that he exemplifies first and foremost is 
strength. He is strong, and therefore he is interesting. 
“Religion and theology are not the same thing. 
Religion is the country, theology the map.” That is 
Stafford over and over again in this book. 

There are twenty chapters in the book. They 
are written simply, much more simply than Stafford 
has ever written before, with shorter sentences than 
he once used, and all the chapters are on great re- 
ligious themes. “The Field of Religion,” ‘The Ground 
of Certainty,” “God and Our World,” ‘Man and 
Freedom,” ““The Problem of Evil,’ ‘Corporate Re- 
ligion,”’ ‘‘The Church at Worship,” “The Church at 
Work,” and “Eternal Life,”’ are only a part of them. 
Weare keen enough about making Dr. Stafford better 
known to publish a sample chapter soon. 

Stafford is a thoroughgoing modernist who never 
is on the defensive. He accepts the conclusions of 
scientific history and literary criticism with the per- 
fectly matter-of-fact assumption that these things 
are not in the least surprising or disturbing to faith. 
It is a tremendous relief to get away from the apologist 
who is reluctant or grudging in his acceptance of 
truths that are obvious to a modern mind. ‘There is 
only hearsay evidence, he says, that the gospels are 
by the men whose names they bear. The references 
to Jesus in the secular literature of his time are ‘‘open 
to suspicion as to their genuineness.” The Bible is a 
library of source documents of varying worth. Its 
contribution to our knowledge of Jesus is simply in- 
valuable. The letters of Paul, the oldest New Testa- 
ment writings, with their frank recognition of the 
death by crucifixion, are evidence acceptable to scien- 
tific historians that Jesus is not an imaginary being, 
but really lived. 

Though we reverence the Bible we must not get 
the idea that ‘‘no writings since the Bible are entitled 
to our reverence as great religious documents.” 
Old-fashioned notions of inspiration and revelation 
and current modifications of them reluctantly made, 
do grave injustice to the mind of Jesus, to the Bible 
itself. ‘If God made the world, did He not write the 
story which scientists decipher from the rocks? I 
would rather trust His word in His own handwriting 
there, so to speak, than any message through a sten- 
ographer.”’ 

As Lincoln in the court room made his tremendous 
appeal against a background of full, fair statement of 
the other side, Stafford comes through all the more 
forcefully for the historic Christian faith in God, 
Christian duty and immortality, because he is the 
eager, enthusiastic, scientific historian. 

The old fight between Unitarian and Trinitarian 
is dead. Men today realize that God may be repre- 
sented by the figure 7, or 77, or 377, as well as by the 
figure 8 or 1. Nobody of scholarship tries to confine 
Him either to a trinity or a unity. A few interesting 
individuals like H. G. Wells simply froth at the mouth 
over the theory of the trinity. Wells’s autobiography, 
which enthralls in most places, makes us laugh heart- 
ily when he writes of “God-eating.”’ 

To Stafford the dogma of the trinity, as he calls 
it, is a helpful intellectual peg. It does not bother 
him in the slightest that other Christians do not 
accept it. The fact that they do not does not invali- 


date their religious standing for him. But when he || 


thinks of the constitution of God his logical mind 
divides the subject into three parts: “His organic 
nature, the way in which He is related continuously 


to the world, and His characteristic attitude toward || 
One is Father, another | 


the persons He has created.” 
is Son, and the third is Holy Spirit, but God is one. 


That is no harder to understand than that I, XY the || 
writer, am a ‘“‘knower, a feeler and a willer, but I am | 


one.” “I myself,’ says Dr. Stafford, “accept the 
church’s official teaching on this subject. But I have 
no quarrel with anyone who disagrees with me about 
it. And it is a stumbling block to many who are far 
better Christians than I. Certainly to know God the 
Father is all we need.” 

There is more to the chapter than that. It isa 
great Universalist document. God is like Jesus. 
Jesus’ idea of God in His relation to man may be seen 
in the immortal parable of the Prodigal Son. 

We like the clear thinking, the frank utterance, 
the forthrightness, the tolerance, the certainty, of 
this book. It is not a rough country over which he 
takes us. There are stiff climbs, as when we reach 
“‘evil,’”’ but there is no fog to bother us, and it is the fog, 
not the grade, that takes it out of both motorist and 


Christian disciple. And in his kind of writing average | 


men and women will discover how interesting a sub- 
ject is religion. 
* * 


VERSUS THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


E have before us the brief of the appellants 
in the case of Hamilton, a minor, by his 
guardian, and Reynolds, another minor, 

against the Regents of the University of California, 
which was argued before the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington last week. 


The appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court is pri- i) 
marily to test the constitutionality of California } 


statutes requiring compulsory military training of all 


able-bodied male students who are citizens, regardless ! 


of their conscientious objections. 


In the case of Macintosh the court has held that | 


aliens seeking citizenship must promise under oath 


to bear arms, but it has not ruled on the rights of | | 


citizens under the Constitution. 


Both Hamilton and Reynolds are Methodists, || 


and sons and grandsons of Methodist ministers. 


They claimed exemption from military service on the | 


ground of conscientious convictions, and set forth the 
resolutions of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and of the Southern California Con- 
ference as ground for exemption. These resolutions 
are similar to those adopted by the Universalist Gen- 


eral Convention on the subject of conscientious ob- || 


jectors. 


When the university authorities refused to excuse | 


them from military drill, their bishop appeared before 


the Regents and argued their right to exemption, but | 


the Regents denied the right. 

Upon the refusal of the boys to drill they were 
suspended. 

The case went up to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia and the Regents were upheld. 


i 
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“Each of the appellants,” says the brief, ‘is a 
follower of the teachings of Jesus Christ ; each of them 
accepts as a guide to his life the teachings of Jesus and 
of the Bible, and holds as a part of his religious and 
conscientious belief that war and training for war and 
military training are immoral and wrong, and contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the teachings of Jesus and 
the precepts of the Christian religion.’’ 

The case is taken to the U. 8. Supreme Court 
on the ground that the California court erred in 
holding that the action of the University of California 
does not violate rights of appellants under the due 
process clause, and other sections of the fourteenth 
amendment, and that the California court also erred 
in holding that the regulations of the university are not 
contrary to the treaty of the United States known as 
the Kellogg Pact. 

The Regents, it is urged, violated the rights of 
these students under Clause 2 of Article 6 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which holds that the 
Constitution and treaties are the supreme law of the 
land, to be respected by every state court. 

In his argument John Beardsley of Los Angeles, 
attorney for the students, took his stand on the con- 
stitutional guarantee of freedom of religion. No 
state may violate that guarantee, he declared. Moral- 
ly it seems to us the contention of the students is 
impregnable. It will be interesting to see what our 
highest court does with it. 


* * 


LIGHT BREAKS IN GERMANY 


IGHT breaks in Germany for embattled Chris- 
tians, but how much light only time will tell. 
Apparently Hitler has retreated before a power 

that he cannot control. At least it is sure that the two 
deposed South German Bishops have returned to their 
dioceses to take up their full duties. Whether Hitler’s 
Reichbishop will resign, or take leave of absence, or 
retain his position, no one knows. Thepuppet Bishops 
in South Germany installed by the police obviously 
are through. 

Read four of eight cases recently cited by the 
Universal Christian Council of Life and Work, the one 
American organization which conveys American sym- 
pathy and help to the German Christians fighting for 
freedom: 


Imagine yourself behind locked doors in a great 
church with 2,000 representatives of local congregations 
called by motor couriers (since post, telegraph, and tele- 
phone would involve too much risk). Watch their 
struggle against the machinery of state domination, 
which is blocking every road to religious freedom. 
See them rise instinctively to approve the declaration: 
“Obedience to the Reich Church government is diso- 
bedience to God.’”’ Then they sing ‘‘A Mighty Fortress 
is Our God.” 

Put the following two pictures together: (1) a theo- 
logical seminary in Berlin closed and locked because the 
students refused to bow the knee to Nazism; (2) a 
lonely monastery in the Grecian mountains run by East- 
ern Orthodox monks, where twenty German theological 
students driven from that seminary in their homeland 
have found haven. They work in the fields for their 
living. By night they translate ancient Christian 
documents which tell of earlier persecutions and mi- 
grations. A strange ‘‘flashback” of history! 


Picture the great company of 7,000 pastors faced by 
the demand that they sign an unqualified oath, not 
to God but to Hitler, not to the Church but to the per- 
sonal whim of the Reichbishop. Read in bold letters 
their brave declaration to the nation’s dictator: “We 
will go to prison or suffer any punishment before we 
sign this oath.” 

See in your mind’s eye the tragic pilgrimage of 
hundreds of university and theological professors, many 
known around the world, now driven from their posts 
by the sinister power of a pagan state masquerading as 
“practical Christianity.”” Why are they out? Because 
they have dared to put Christ before Hitler, truth 
before propaganda and conscience before opportunism. 

kx 


MEN AND MISSIONS SUNDAY 


HILE the trustees of the General Convention 
designate the third Sunday in November 
as “Men and Missions Sunday,” the Com- 

mission on Liberal Evangelism wisely suggests that 
such date in November be chosen for this service 
“as best suits the local program.’ The object is to 
present the subject of International Church Extension 
with especial reference to our own Japan work. 

The International Church Extension Board has 
just issued a ringing call for support of the work in 
Japan and Korea. A major question of policy has 
been settled. The work is to goon. The churches in 
Japan are assuming each year a larger share of the 
budget. The main thing that our churches are doing 
is to keep Cary going. 

Let us go back to a celebration of Japan Sunday 
in November,” says the Board, ‘‘and renew the interest 
of our people in this vital phase of their church’s 


life.”’ 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Dr. Conant of Harvard said much in one sentence 
addressed to a Hitler lieutenant who offered a gift to 
his Alma Mater: “We are unwilling to accept a gift 
from one who has been so closely associated with the 
leadership of a political party which has inflicted 
damage on the universities of Germany through meas- 
ures which have struck at principles we believe to be 
fundamental to universities throughout the world.” 


“Everything that can be said against gambling 
as a private failing reaches the nth degree of social 
evil when a government gives it public approval by 
using it for its own ends.”” So Dr. Cavert ends a 
powerful editorial in the Federal Council Bulletin. 


Poincare, long President of France, a lawyer 
by profession, refused to resume practice after leaving 
the Presidency, since he did not consider it decent to 
appear before judges whom he himself had appointed. 


Will the author of “An Attribute of Christian 
Love’’ please send his name to the editor? His letter 
has become separated from his manuscript, on which 
he did not put his name. 


Cutting four days off a six-day airplane record 
between London and Australia, reveals in a flash a 
jittle of what is coming. 
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The Newark Centennial 


RIN April, 1834, one hundred years ago, three 
citizens of Newark, New Jersey, Abijah P. 
Ely, Thomas Agens and John Gregg, pur- 
chased land for the building site of a Uni- 
versalist church, and later that same year conveyed it 
to the First Universalist Society of Newark. Back 
of that event were the conferences, decisions, meetings, 
and preachings, which led up to it. In fixing a proper 
date for a centennial celebration, present-day Uni- 
versalists in Newark, true to their tradition of ac- 
curacy and definiteness, took the date that they were 
sure about. The entire week of October 21-28, 1934, 
was set apart for a celebration. 

If any proof were needed of the loyalty of the 
parish to the church of today, or of the ability of the 
present management of the society, it was furnished in 
abundance by the outpouring of people for the events 
of Centennial Week. On three important dates rain 
fell heavily, but at no major event was the attendance 
under 250. To Harold 8S. Latham of the Macmillan 
Company, New York, chairman of the Centennial 
Committee, and to the Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner, 
the beloved pastor of the church, this result is largely 
due. They did a work of organization that was well 
nigh perfect. Backing them were all the subsidiary 
organizations of the parish, from young people up, or 
down, to trustees. Each society took a job, or two 
jobs, and did it. 

As a background for the week there came the 
first meeting of the “Community Forum” with a 
packed church, Sunday night, October 21, with Made- 
line Slade speaking on ‘“‘Gandhi as I Know Him.” 
It was a great coup to get hold of her, and intellectual 
Newark appreciated the effort. The impression that 
she made was not that of a performance or show. It 
was of a profoundly moving spiritual experience for 
those present, whether they accepted all of her ideas 
or not. 

As forums always are under fire, and as all forums 
have to bear the odium of the one-sided type of forum, 
it was a great start for the week to find the forum held 
in this church justifying its existence. 

The celebration proper began Sunday morning, 
October 21, with a service at which Dr. Henry R. 
Rose, pastor emeritus, and the Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner, the pastor, spoke on “‘Universalism in New- 
ark—Retrospect and Prospect.” Dr. Rose, whose 
subject was “Retrospect,’’ took strong ground in 
favor of the laymen controlling the church and not 
accepting control by the minister. Laymen pay the 
bills, he said, in substance and should outline policies. 
Dr. Rose was never in better voice or effective ora- 
torical form. Mr. Garner spoke very briefly. 

Dr. Rose paid high tribute to the Universalist 
preachers of our early history. He gave a historical 
summary of his own ministry in Newark, his sermon 
topics and his Sunday night lectures. When he went 
to Newark the Universalist children could not walk 
in the Sunday school parade, the Universalist minister 
could not enter the ministers’ association nor preach 
in orthodox pulpits. ‘But the day came when all 
this was changed, because our neighbors found that 


we were not here to destroy but to build.”’ In his 
Sunday night lectures he discussed “about every 
burning question of the times.” His work and that of || 
his contemporaries illustrate the interest of the age ||) 
in theology and “the fearlessness and aggressiveness of || 
our Universalist pulpits.” Dr. Rose described his || 
fights with legalized liquor, with the Lord’s Day | 
Alliance, and unfaithful politicians. ‘‘A sermon on || 
‘Dirty Politics’ which was widely printed in the 
papers led to a political clean-up of our city.” He told 


of his work for the Associated Charities and in the || 


public health movement. ‘“‘We were vigilant and 
persistent,’’ he said, ‘‘when anything happened to |} 
our citizens. ... Our pulpit demanded indictment 
of trolley officials (for an accident) and they were 
indicted.’’ What he did in cleaning up the movies, 
in promoting adult education, in using lantern slides, 
in instituting a forum, was set forth in a graphic way. 


“Our church was the first to institute a forum on || 


Sunday nights.” 

Dr. Rose closed with a terrific indictment of |} 
Universalist tendencies today, and an appeal for more | 
theological and distinctly religious preaching and a 
new moral crusade. The future rests with the laity, 
he declared. ‘‘You started the church. You must 
save it. You must keep it going and going strong. 
You hold the key to church attendance. You hold 
the purse to church support. You hold the vote of 
church aggressiveness. You hold the big hand of 
church enthusiasm. You hold the say as to church 
policy.” 

The church family dinner followed, with addresses 
by church leaders. 

The financing of the celebration was made pos- 
sible by generous contributions and by entertain- 
ments. 


present. ‘lhe Southernaires” of the National Broad- 
casting Company gave a wonderful concert. 

Tuesday afternoon and evening a Jubilee Bridge 
ee promoted social intercourse and added to the 
unds.) 7 

The Community Players of the church put on a 
play, “The Royal Family,” directed by Lydia Curren, 
who played Fanny Cavendish. It was given in the 
Contemporary Auditorium with a large attendance. 
These players did a remarkably fine piece of work. 

Friday night a bazaar was held at the church, 
and the sales continued Saturday night after the 
banquet. 

On Sunday morning, following the banquet, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz was the preacher at the church, and 
people turned out well again after a week of meetings, 
and gave the General Superintendent a warm recep- 
tion, He had something for them and made a real 
impression. 

The celebration came to a climax in the banquet 
of Saturday night. 

The ladies had used maple and oak leaves, ferns 
and autumn flowers, corn-stalks and shrubbery, for 
decorations, and had transformed a barnlike room 
into a thing of beauty. The rush for places at the last 


Rain unhappily prevented a large attendance i 
at the concert Monday night, but some 250 were |} 
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minute was so great that extra tables had to be set 
up. John W. Strahan, chairman of the board of 
trustees, and Harold S. Latham, chairman of the 
Centennial Committee, did not simply stand back and 
give orders. They carried the dusty tables needed 
from a storeroom and cleaned them off. 

Governor A. Harry Moore, Chief Executive of 
New Jersey, accompanied by Lieutenant-Commander 
Tom Mulroy, U.S. N., his aide-de-camp, in uniform, 
appeared before the dinner, and stayed through until 
after the Governor’s address. Without being in the 
slightest a back-slapper, the Governor binds people 
to him by the simple, unaffected charm of his per- 
sonality. Mulroy, a member of the Byrd Arctic and 
Antarctic expeditions, accepted an invitation to come 
back later and tell the parish of his experiences. 

Seated around the guest table from left to right, 
starting with the chairman of the committee, Harold 
S. Latham, were the following: Governor Moore, Dr. 
Etz, Mr. Garner, Mrs. Garner, Dean Atwood, Dr. 
Wm. H. Foulkes, Mr. Strahan, Commander Mulroy, 
Mrs. Strahan, Sidney Curren, Mrs. Curren, president 
of the Woman’s Guild, Dr. van Schaick, Mrs. Stouten- 
burgh, Mrs. Latham, mother of Harold Latham, and 
Mr. Robert B. Stoutenburgh, president of Union 
Universalist Society, the legal body owning the 
property. 

The dinner itself was delicious, and was well 
served by the young people. The community singing, 
led by Mr. Palmer, was inspiriting. 

Robert B. Stoutenburgh, in opening the exercises, 
paid tribute especially to Mrs. Curren for her work in 
all departments, to Mr. and Mrs. Palmer for their 
contribution of music, and to Mr. Garner, whom he 
introduced as toastmaster. Mr. Garner at once in- 
troduced Governor Moore, pointing out that or- 
ganized Universalism in the United States had its 
birth in New Jersey, and that there was especial fit- 
ness in the Governor of the state assisting at the cele- 
bration. 

The Governor proved himself to be a telling 
speaker. He appeared to be not a politician out for 
votes, but a churchman interested in what the church 
is doing. He referred to his love for the Reformed 
Church of Jersey City, to which he belongs, and to 
which his mother belonged, and to the Sunday school 
class for boys that he has taught for twenty-five years 
and still teaches. He said that he as Governor is 
dealing with the problem of people out of work, the 
problem of boys who go wrong and are sent to prison, 
and other problems of moral character, and that in 
this work, as never before, he realizes the importance 
of the church. ‘I am glad to bring my greetings and 
congratulations,’ he said, “because of what you 
mean to the state of New Jersey. The church is 
building men for God, and when a church sticks to its 
task it means much for the community.” 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, present with the 
beloved Sam Cushing, as highly regarded in business 
as his wife is in art, gave a brief lecture recital. Just 
back from another long summer in Europe, where 
she has been studying, she was in fine form and de- 
lighted the company. Mrs. Malcolm Black accom- 
panied her on the piano as she played on her “‘fiddle”’ 
the Romance of Rubenstein, which came out of 


Poland, the Humoresque of Dvorak, which revealed 
the heart of Czechoslovakia, and the Hindu Chant of 
Rimskykorsakov, as typical of the music of Russia. 
A reference to Russia resulted in her receiving and 
accepting publicly an invitation to lecture on Russia. 
What Mr. Garner said in introducing her she proved: 
‘She is one who has done a great deal through speech 
and music to spread the gospel of Universalism.”’ 

The minister of the oldest church in Newark, 
Dr. William Hiram Foulkes of the Old First Presby- 
terian Church, spoke for his own church and all the 
churches of Newark in bringing congratulations. “I 
am glad,” he said, “‘to have walked side by side with 
the minister of this church, Mr. Garner, to have seen 
him grow and discharge his ministry. I bring you 
here not only felicitations, but I bring you our pledge 
of friendship. Your one hundred years, our years of 
history, ought to be your pledge and our pledge that 
the priceless achievement called religious liberty, 


under fire in so many lands, shall not perish from the 


earth.” It wasa great contribution that this vigorous, 
eloquent Presbyterian made to the Universalist 
Centennial. 

It was a notable and delightful contribution, also, 
made by Mrs. Tilley, an active member of the parish, 
in her three songs. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Martin, organist of the church, who later was called to 
her feet to be cheered for thirty-two years of service. 

John W. Strahan, chairman of the Board, made 
a moving address on good will in action. ‘The first 
one hundred years,” he said, ‘‘are the hardest. But 
we have our problems. They will be solved by good 
will in personal application and a willingness to meet 
the other fellow half way. ‘So many gods, so many 
creeds, so many paths that wind and wind, when just 
the art of being kind is all this dark world needs.’ 
I do not believe,” he continued, ‘‘that any church, 
anywhere, can boast of a group of people more 
willing to give of their time and strength than those 
in the official body of this church.”’ He paid a beautiful 
tribute to the thirty years’ work of Dr. Rose. 

Dr. Etz followed. Using his “Good Will Tour” 
around the world as a background, he urged the 
opportunities of today. ‘We are starting the second 
one hundred years,” he said, “‘a great deal stronger 
than the first. Think of the contribution our fathers 
made! I tell you that our opportunity is just as great. 
It is a different warfare, but it will take all of our 
courage. I echo the great slogan that Governor Moore 
gave us tonight: ‘Hats off to the past, coats off to the 
future.’ Liberalism is not as weak as often repre- 
sented. There were twenty million liberals repre- 
sented in our Copenhagen meeting. Some of them are 
under heavy fire. We must come to their aid.” 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was next introduced 
and responded briefly. 

Harold 8. Latham, called up unexpectedly, was 
cheered tumultuously. This executive for New York 
of the Macmillan firm gives freely and loyally his 
great abilities to the Church of the Redeemer. He 
made a beautiful recognition of the work done by 
Mrs. Garner in all the work of getting up the cele- 
bration, and also told of unsolicited contributions for 
the expense that came from people in Newark not in 
the church. 
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Dean John Murray Atwood began by saying that 
he was proud to be the spiritual father of a man as 
able, broad-minded and consecrated as Luke Garner. 
While other churches are passing out of existence, the 
Newark church, he said, is still going strong and 
abundantly justifying its existence. ‘‘I want to con- 
gratulate you,” he said, “that this church is a Uni- 
versalist institution. I do not mean in any sectarian 
sense that would separate us from our brethren.” 
Here he turned and addressed Dr. Foulkes directly. 
“T do not mean a Universalism that tries to prove by 
texts that all men will be saved. I mean a Univer- 
salism that should inhere in the work of every church. 
As church members we desire to have the richest life 
possible for all, capitalists and socialists, communists 
and individualists, owners and laborers, black and 
white, Catholic, Jew and Protestant. I congratulate 
you that you have a church that is vital. Some 
people oppose forums. The test of any branch of the 
church is whether it enlightens and ennobles people. 
This church today is vitally related to all the people. 


I congratulate you also on the fact that it is liberal 
in spirit. The hardest thing to stand for is liberty for 
others with whom we do not agree.” 

In closing Mr. Garner paid a high tribute to 
his official family and to the group of people who had 
sacrificed to make the centennial a success. ‘The 
one thing above all others I want to see follow from 
this work is that others may be inspired by that 
sacrifice.” 

At 11.05 the dinner ended with all singing “Blest 
be the tie that binds.” 

Then your scribe found a church bazaar up- 
stairs which produced for him ‘‘An Experiment in 
Autobiography,” by H. G. Wells, and ‘‘Mary Peters,” 
a novel, by Mary Ellen Chase, two best sellers whose 
coming into one’s life would make any occasion mem- 
orable. 

Until past midnight some of the people lingered, 
showing how deep into their lives this celebration 
had gone. 

eV eto 


Universalists at Work in Japan 
Roger F. Etz 


action by the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. At the session of the Convention 
held in 1882 the Trustees reported: “The 
time has come for our church to look toward the es- 
tablishment of such a (foreign) mission. Some of our 
people are already desirous of making contributions 
to that end.” In 1886 Dr. James H. Chapin visited 
Japan to look over the field and ascertain the prospect 
for work by the Universalist Church in that country. 
At the session held in 1887, the committee appointed 
the preceding year reported that: “It is the present 
duty of the Universalist Church to engage in foreign 
missions, that Japan offers the most inviting field for 
such work, and it is recommended that the Trustees 
proceed immediately to raise funds and, when a suf- 
ficient amount is raised, to appoint the missionaries.”’ 
The report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. Funds were raised largely by Dr. George L. 
Perin, and the first group of missionaries, consisting of 
Dr. Perin, the Rev. I. Wallace Cate, and Miss Mar- 
garet C. Schouler, went to Japan early in 1890. The 
record says: “The Universalist Mission settled in 
Japan, May 17, 1890.” 

In a pamphlet issued in 1915, the Rev. G. I. 
Keirn, D. D., then the head of the work in Japan, 
outlines four periods in the history of the Mission: 
the period of extension, the period of testing, the 
period of contraction and discouragement, and the 
period of reviving courage and hope. During this 
time many preaching centers were established as ex- 
periments, some of them later being closed. A theo- 
logical school was started and later given up, when it 
appeared that a liberal Congregational school would 
meet our needs. In several centers other schools were 
carried on until the development of the government 
educational system made these unnecessary. The 
Blackmer Home for Girls was established in 1896, 
supported at first by general mission funds, and in 


0 UR Japan Mission was started as a result of 


1913 taken over by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. 

One other period may be added to those outlined 
by Dr. Keirn, the period of developing social and 
educational work. 

Until a very few years ago the work was almost 
entirely supported by funds sent from the churches in 
this country. Comparatively little was contributed 
by the Japanese people for their own churches. 
These years of education in dependence upon the 
grants from the Mission Funds did not develop any 
sense of responsibility on the part of the local boards 
of trustees. Various plans were tried at different 
times to overcome this difficulty, mostly without 
success. 

One reason for this situation is to be found in the 
fact that until recently the work was entirely con- 
trolled by the foreign workers, and the Japanese 
themselves had practically no voice in the shaping of 
policies or the appropriation of money. 

During Dr. Cary’s furlough, conferences were 
held with the members of the International Ex- 
tension Board, and among other plans given approval 
by the Board was one for the organization of the 
Japan Universalist Convention. This has been 
carried out. The funds sent from this country to 
Japan, except for Korea and Dr. Cary’s salary, are 
now turned over to the treasurer of the Japan Con- 
vention, and the Convention itself, composed of the 
Japanese ministers and delegates from the local 
churches, has complete responsibility for making 
appropriations. One result of this and of the cutting 
down of remittances has been a more determined ef- 
fort toward self-support on the part of the church 
people. 

At present the relation of our Americans to the 
Japan Convention is that of advisers, not dictators. 
As this plan develops, it should make for far more 
satisfactory progress in all of the work. 
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Our Work at Present 
I. Organization 
There are three parts to the organization in Japan. 


(a) The Shadan: 

This is the incorporated body in which rest the 
titles to all property in Japan, except the Osaka 
church. It is composed of all of the American mis- 
sionaries. Property can be sold or otherwise disposed 
of only by unanimous vote of the directors of the 
Shadan. 

You will note that no natives are members of 
this corporation. Steps are being taken to so change 
the set-up of the Shadan as to include Japanese. 
In case of any emergency such as would require the 
speedy withdrawal of our workers, trustworthy Jap- 
anese could be elected as directors and hold the 
property. 


(b) The Japan Council: 

This is composed of ‘‘all American missionaries 
and the pastors of self-supporting churches.” Inas- 
much as there are no churches in this category there 
are no Japanese members. The Council was formerly 
the body which decided all plans and policies, made 
appropriations, and in general developed the work of 
the Mission. Since the organization of the Japan 
Convention, the responsibility for making all appro- 
priations rests with the Convention rather than the 
Council. The Council receives the reports of the 
various activities carried on by the Americans, has 
general supervision of the work in Korea, and acts in 
an advisory capacity to the Convention. It affords 
an opportunity for all of our foreign workers to discuss 
and decide various phases of their work. 


(c) The Japan Convention: 

As noted above, this was organized after the 
Carys returned to Japan following their furlough. 
Like State Conventions, it is composed of all ordained 
ministers in fellowship and of delegates from the 
various churches. It elects its own officers, has its 
own Committee of Fellowship, receives the grant 
from the Council, and appropriates it to the different 
centers of work. It meets annually in October and 
its board of trustees, composed of both ministers and 
laymen, carries on between Conventions. For the 
first time in the history of the Mission the Japanese 
themselves have had to assume this responsibility. 


II. Tokyo 
(a) Akasaka—Central Church: 

The Central Church is very well located not far 
from the Imperial Palace and other government 
buildings, which are near the center of the city. The 
lot on which it is built contains over 11,000 feet of 
land. The present building was erected in 1924, and 
is the successor of the old Central Church destroyed 
in the earthquake of 1923. 

The church is a wooden structure consisting of an 
auditorium, plain but in good taste, in which the regu- 
lar services of church and school are held on Sunday 
and kindergarten during the week, two smaller rooms 
for classes and living quarters for the caretaker. The 
building is on the back of the lot, allowing much of 
the land to be used for playgrounds. 


The usual activities of a church are carried on— 
church school, with five teachers, including a Bible 
class conducted by Dr. Cary, and an attendance which 
sometimes runs over one hundred, morning services, 
evening services at which laymen speak, week-night 
prayer and study classes, young men’s association, 
young women’s association, clubs for members and 
mothers, occasional lectures with noted speakers. 
Mr. Kagawa spoke there last spring to a crowd which 
filled the church. In addition a kindergarten is carried. 
on during the week. 

The Rev. Yuji Soma, who has been minister for 
several years, has just resigned. 


(b) Kotshikawa Church: 


This church was organized in 1930 through the 
interest of members of Miss Bowen’s Bible classes. 
It has a present membership of sixty-eight. It holds 
regular Sunday services, morning and evening, in the 
auditorium on the second floor of Dojin House, for 
which it pays a small rental. It is composed largely 
of students or recent college graduates, and, while 
they cannot raise much money, many of them are 
putting much time and effort into service. The board 
of trustees is composed of excellent and faithful young 
men and women. In addition to the regular church 
services, there are a church school with fourteen 
teachers and 115 students, two Bible classes conducted 
by Miss Bowen, Japanese Bible Study classes twice 
a month, a monthly teachers’ meeting, a meeting for 
devotions and study every Thursday evening. 

The minister is the Rev. Masao Shidara. He is 
thirty years old, a graduate of a law school as well as 
a theological school. He became interested in our 
church through Miss Bowen, and he promises to be a 
strong leader. His one idea is to develop a self-sup- 
porting church, with a new building in the neighbor- 
hood of the Blackmer Home both for a church and a 
tea house, as a club house and center of work. 


(c) Higashi Nakano—Mission House: 

The Mission House in Higashi Nakano, until re- 
cently a suburb but now part of the city of Tokyo, was 
built during the term of Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres. 
They showed excellent judgment in the selection of a 
site and in the planning and building of the house. 
The grounds consist of nearly 16,000 square feet of 
land, with the house set at one side of the lot, allowing 
plenty of room for a tennis court and a garden. While 
it is several miles from the center of the city, it is 
very near one of the stations of the fast electric rail- 
way. The quality of construction of the house is 
shown by the fact that it has withstood countless 
earthquake shocks, including the one of 1923, with 
very little damage. 

The house itself is wonderfully well arranged for 
the use of the Mission. A large living-room connect- 
ing with a dining room can be used for meetings of all 
kinds. The rooms, which were furnished by gifts of 
individuals and organizations at the time the house 
was built, are all very attractive. 

While intended primarily for the residence of the 
head of our mission, and occupied at present by Dr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Cary, it has become one of our most 
active and important centers of work. A Clara Barton 
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Guild meets there twice weekly, a study class of 
students meets there every Sunday, regular social 
meetings for our church people are held there 
monthly. 

Work is carried on in various ways for the neigh- 
borhood children who are in no wise connected with 
our church. Mrs. Cary reports that at Christmas time 
seventy-four were at the young people’s party and 162 
at the neighborhood children’s party. 

In addition to service through the Mission House 
and the organizations which center there, Dr. Cary 
conducts a class at the Akasaka Church and preaches 
there and at the Koishikawa Church occasionally. 
He has been doing some teaching of English in one of 
the universities until the last few months. He teaches 
an English class of business men at the Y. M. C. A. 
each week, and carries on a large correspondence 
with students who have been in his study group but 
. who have left Tokyo. Mrs. Cary has had charge of 
the lidimachi Sunday school and works at Akasaka. 
She teaches at the Women’s University and has been 
an active leader in cooperative work among the Chris- 
tian women of the city. Both Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
preach at the Union Church in Tokyo, serve on va- 
rious cooperative committees, and have active parts 
in the study and preaching at the Missionaries’ sum- 
mer colony at Lake Nojiri. It is safe to say that among 
the fine people we have had in Japan, no twe have 
ever done more to make our Mission known and its 
influence felt among other Christians than these 
two. 


(d) Blackmer Home: 


The Blackmer Home, named in honor of Mr. 
Lucian Blackmer, is located in the Koishikawa district 
of Tokyo on a lot containing 32,400 square feet of 
land. It is in a good residential section of the city. 
It is a large wooden structure, built about thirty years 
ago, containing living, dining and service rooms as 
well as sleeping rooms for twenty-four girls and those 
in charge of the work. 

The Blackmer Home was started by Miss Cath- 
erine M. Osborn in 1896, and was maintained by the 
General Mission until 1913, when its entire support 
and control were assumed by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association. Miss Georgene Bowen is at 
present in charge of the work there. 

The Blackmer Home is a Christian home for 
girls. Board, room and education are provided for 
those taken in. In return, the girls pledge to pay 
back in money or service what they have received. 
At present there are sixteen members of the Home 
family, including two girls from Korea who plan to 
return to that country on the completion of their 
studies for service through our churches. 


(e) Dojin House: 

The Dojin House is located on the Blackmer Home 
grounds. It was built from appropriations from the 
Million Dollar Drive in 1919. It is a large, modern, 
wooden building, especially designed for kindergarten 
and social service work. In the large auditorium on 
the second floor the Koishikawa Church holds its 
regular services and Sunday school. 

The work here is in charge of Miss Ruth Downing, 
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who, with four Japanese teachers and assistants from 
the Blackmer Home, carries on the work. 

The activities of Dojin House are varied. The 
Midori Kindergarten has an enrollment of sixty-seven 
children. Between 200 and 250 children, and thirty- 
five or forty adults, are reached through clubs and 
classes of various kinds. Especially important are the 
Mothers’ Clubs with their emphasis on child care 
and cooking. 


(f) Ohayo Kindergarten: 

The Ohayo Kindergarten is located on a lot of 
5,000 square feet of land given by the city of Tokyo 
in exchange for the land on which the Central Church 
formerly stood before its destruction in the earthquake 
and fire of 1928. It is a modern wooden building 
erected by contributions from the women of our 
churches in Ohio. 

The work here is in charge of Miss Ruth Downing, 
assisted by Japanese teachers and girls from the 
Blackmer Home. A church school on Sunday is 
under the direction of Mrs. Cary. 

The regular kindergarten with an enrollment of 
forty-five children is carried on each morning. In the 
afternoons, clubs for children and mothers are con- 
ducted, similar to those at Dojin House. 


Iii. Shizuoka 

This was the first place outside of Tokyo opened 
up by our missionaries in the early days of the Mission. 
It has by far the largest and most expensive church 
plant of any of our churches. It is situated on a lot 
containing 18,000 square feet, well located in the city. 
It was built during the term of the Rev. Nelson L. 
Lobdell, and consists of a church building, ecclesias- 
tically beautiful, and attached parish house originally 
intended for the use of a night school which had long 
been held in the church. At the time of my visit a 
part of the parish house was being used for a church 
office and library, one large room for the kindergarten, 
one section of the second floor as a residence for the 
minister and another part for two teachers. 

The preseat minister here is the Rev. Aishi Tera- 
sawa. He is forty-two years old and is a graduate 
of Doshisha University. He has been in our fellow- 
ship since 1923. 

This church carries on regular morning and eve- 
ning services, a church school, a young people’s union 
and monthly meetings for study and sociability. A 
week-day kindergarten is maintained, with three 
teachers and thirty-five children. On week days also a 
“yogi” club, composed of children whose parents 
cannot afford to pay the small kindergarten fee, is 
carried on by the teachers and minister. 

Mr. Terasawa wants to turn one large section of 
the second floor of the parish house into a girls’ 
dormitory, for which there is great need in the city 
and which would be self-supporting. 


IV. Osaka 

Osaka is a great industrial city of two and a half 
million people, often called “the Pittsburgh of Japan.” 
Here is the newest of our church buildings and the 
only property whose title is not in the Shadan. It 
consists of a lot of approximately 15,000 square feet, 
on which are a home for the minister and a building 
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which contains a church auditorium and rooms for 
church school, kindergarten and other parish activities. 
It is well located in a rapidly growing residential sec- 
tion of the city. It was all built and paid for by gifts 
of Japanese except a part of the furnishings, which 
were given by the Mission from a building fund they 
had held a long time. 

The present minister is the Rev. Keijiro Mizu- 
mukai. He is forty-five years old and has been in our 
fellowship since 1926, when he came to us from the 
United Brethren Church. 

This church has promise of greater things, 
largely because of the spirit of the people who financed 
and built it by their own efforts and through the help 
of Mr. Mizumukai’s many Japanese friends. Through 
frequent newspaper articles he is giving the message of 
liberalism to a larger audience than from his pulpit. 


V. Nagoya 

We have no church here. Our minister is the 
Rev. Naoichiro Nagano, sixty-four years old, the 
only minister remaining in our fellowship who was 
trained in the theological school founded by Dr. Perin 
in the early days of the Mission. Mr. Nagano used 


The Years 


George F. 


=i W does it feel to be on the edge of sixty? 
Really there is not much feeling, only a 
pleasant sort of numbness. I fought the 
forties and the fifties with all my might. I 
resented them, I defied them, I kicked them about and 
_ about, but futilely, for they were definitely fastened 
tome. 

I liked the thirties very much; indeed, I had 
planned not to let them get away from me. The 
twenties had not been too happy. Illness, uncer- 
tainty, deferred hopes, disillusionment, had made 
me very wistful for something better, more stable, 
dependable, with the opportunity of tasting the 
fruitage of my own planting. The thirties came bear- 
ing gifts, a parish I have never ceased to love, happy 
marriage, a child, a sense of intellectual growth and 
integration. It gave me a feeling not merely of ex- 
pectancy but of adequacy to be thirty, thirty-two, 
thirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty-six; even 
thirty-eight and thirty-nine cast little shadow. There 
was ample time for everything. The tomorrows 
stretched away in an alluring and endless procession. 

Then forty struck, and with it came the con- 
sciousness that life was more than half over—and so 
little done, so many plans that were as yet only plans, 
50 many ways of which I had been so sure that led 
only to a blank wall—streets with dead ends—with 
other ways with outlets yet to be discovered. I[ found 
myself racing with, resisting, resenting, time and its 
high-handed way of passing without so much as a 
courteous regret that it must go. 

The fifties followed as in a breath. There were 
not hours enough, tasks overlapped and trod upon 
each other. I was pulled this way and that by a 
multitude of demands. The work was never finished. 
The day ended but never the day’s work. 


to hold regular services in rented buildings, but several 

years ago he decided that the best work could be done, 

not through such services, but through clubs and 

societies and social service movements. He gave up 

his church, but has developed the other phases of his. 
ministry to such an extent that he is said to be the, 
leading spirit in most of the social work of the city. 

A few years ago he was given a silver cup as one of 

the most useful citizens of the community. 

Mr. Nagano has recognized the almost universal 
habit of the Japanese people to frequent tea houses. 
They are gathering places for students, particularly, 
but the ordinary tea house cannot be separated from 
liquor and women entertainers. Sensing a need for a 
meeting-place divorced from these evils, Mr. Nagano 
started and maintains a tea house where groups are 
free to gather as they will. Groups of young men and 
women meet in one of the rooms to study literature, 
and other groups of students come there for recreation. 
Mr. Nagano maintains a room where he daily meets 
those who need help and advice, which he gladly gives. 
In these and other ways, this quiet man is exerting 
a tremendous influence in his community and to a 
larger group through his writings. 


Draw On 


Patterson 


But now with the fifties at the ebb tide I know 
that it is not possible or wise to attempt to do all the 
work that is to be done. ‘Tasks must be passed on to 
others, to be labored over and passed on again still 
incomplete, for we move ever and ever toward greater 
things. Youth comes and will continue to come to 
recreate the world in its own image. I labor no longer 
against time but with it. The passing years which 
presently shall bring me to the end, nevertheless 
with their shifting of power and opinion make possible 
many things that could not happen in a deathless 
world. I have been disillusioned so often that I no 
longer fear illusion, but welcome it for the residue of 
value that will remain after the colorful rainbow has 
gone from my sky. I know I shall have my pot of gold. 
It is the only real thing about the rainbow. It is 
needful, however, to remember that no one has ever 
mentioned the size of these rainbow pots. Defeat no 
longer means the end of all things, but more often 
than not either that the method was ill chosen or the 
thing itself was not worth the doing. I know that 
wisdom will not die with me, certainly not enough of 
it to boast of. Insistence upon immediate results, 
definite answers, together with absolute finalities, have 
given place to plodding but purposeful patience. 

The years bring with them knowledge that is 
conceived in wisdom, lifted horizons that enlarge and 
relate all living and all dying. So I accept the sixties. 
The battle with the years is over. As I reluctantly 
surrender the broken sword of the flesh I am amazed 
to receive in return a shining Damascene blade of the 
spirit. I have been defeated in my fight to maintain 
a small estate of questioned worth and future, and have 
entered into a realm that edges into those immortal 
elements to which time is merely a tool for the tem- 
pering of eternal values. 
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The Unknown Soldier’ 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


R/T was an inspired idea to deposit the body of an 
unrecognized soldier in the national memorial 
of the Great War; and yet, when one stops to 
think of it, how strange it is! Yesterday, in 
Rome, Paris, London, Washington, and how many 
capitals besides, the most stirring military pageantry, 
decked with flags and exultant with music, centered 
about the bodies of unknown soldiers. That is 
strange. 

So this is the outcome of Western civilization, 
which for nearly two thousand years has had Christ, 
and in which democracy and science have had their 
widest opportunity, that the whole nation pauses, its 
acclamations rise, its colorful pageantry centers, its 
patriotic oratory flourishes, around the unrecognizable 
body of a soldier blown to bits on the battlefield. 
That is strange. 

It was the war lords themselves who picked him 
out as a symbol of war. So be it! As a symbol of 
war we accept him from their hands. 

You may not say that I, being a Christian minis- 
ter, did not know him. I knew him well. From the 
north of Scotland, where they planted the sea with 
mines, to the trenches of France I lived with him and 
his fellows—British, Australian, New Zealander, 
French, American. The places where he fought, from 
Ypres through the Somme battlefield to the southern 
trenches, I saw while he still was there. I lived with 
him in dug-outs, in the trenches, and on destroyers 
searching for submarines off the shores of France. 
Short of actual battle, from training camp to hospital, 
from the fleet to No-Man’s Land, I, a Christian minis- 
ter, saw the war. Moreover, I, a Christian minister, 
participated in it. I, too, was persuaded that it was 
a war to end war. I, too, was a gullible fool and 
thought that modern war could somehow make the 
world safe for democracy. ‘They sent men like me to 
explain to the army the high meanings of war and, 
by every argument we could command, to strengthen 
their morale. I wonder if I ever spoke to the Unknown 
Soldier. 

One night, in a ruined barn behind the lines, I 
spoke at sunset to a company of hand-grenaders who 
were going out that night to raid the German trenches. 
They told me that on the average no more than half a 
company came back from such a raid, and I, a minis- 
ter of Christ, tried to nerve them for their suicidal 
and murderous endeavor. I wonder if the Unknown 
Soldier was in that barn that night. 

Once in a dug-out which in other days had been a 
French wine cellar I bade Godspeed at two in the 
morning to a detail of men going out on patrol in No- 
Man’s Land. They were a fine company of American 
boys, fresh from home. I recall that, huddled in the 
dark, underground chamber, they sang: 


*A sermon preached at the Riverside Church, New York, 
November 12, 1933, and made a part of the records of the United 
States Senate as an extension of the remarks of Senator Pope, 
June 16, 1934. 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on. 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on. 


Then, with my admonitions in their ears, they went 
down from the second to the first-line trenches and so 
out to No-Man’s Land. I wonder if the Unknown 
Soldier was in that dug-out. 

You here this morning may listen to the rest of 
this sermon or not—as you please. It makes much 
less difference to me than usual what you do or think. 
I have an account to settle in this pulpit today between 
my soul and the Unknown Soldier. 

He is not so utterly unknown as we sometimes 
think. Of one thing we can be certain: He was sound 
of mind and body. We made sure of that. All 
primitive gods who demanded bloody sacrifices on 
their altars insisted that the animals should be of the 
best, without mar or hurt. Turn to the Old Testa- 
ment and you find it written there: ‘‘Whether male or 
female, he shall offer it without blemish before Je- 
hovah.” The god of war still maintains the old 
demand. These men to be sacrificed upon his altars 
were sound and strong. Once there might have been 
guessing about that. Not now. Now we have 
medical science, which tests the prospective soldier’s 
body. Now we have psychiatry, which tests his mind. 
We used them both to make sure that these sacrifices 
for the god of war were without blemish. Of all in- 
sane and suicidal procedures, can you imagine any- 
thing madder than this, that all the nations should 
pick out their best, use their scientific skill to make 
certain that they are the best, and then in one mighty 
holocaust offer ten million of them on the battlefields 
of one war? 

I have an account to settle between my soul and 
the Unknown Soldier. I deceived him. I deceived 
myself first, unwittingly, and then I deceived him, 
assuring him that good consequence could come 
out of that. As a matter of hard-headed, biological 
fact, what good.can come out of that? Mad civiliza- 
tion, you cannot sacrifice on bloody altars the best of 
hn breed and expect anything to compensate for 
that! 

Of another thing we may be fairly sure concerning 
the Unknown Soldier—that he was a conscript. He 
may have been a volunteer, but on an actuarial average 
he probably was a conscript. The long arm of the 
nation reached into his home, touched him on the 
shoulder, saying, ‘“You must go to France and fight.” 
If someone asks why, in this “land of the free,’ con- 
scription was used, the answer is, of course, that it 
was necessary if we were to win the war. Certainly 
it was. And that reveals something terrific about 
modern war. We cannot get soldiers—not enough of 
them, not the right kind of them—without foreing 
them. When a nation goes to war now, the entire 
nation must go. That means that the youth of the 
Hees must be compelled, coerced, conscripted, to 

ght. 
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When you stand in Arlington before the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier on some occasion, let us say, 
when the panoply of military glory decks it with 
music and color, are you thrilled? I am not—not 
any more. I see there the memorial of one of the 
saddest things in American history, from the con- 
tinued repetition of which may God deliver us!— 
the conscripted boy. 

He was a son, the hope of the family, and the 
nation coerced him. He was a lover and the deepest 
ambition in his life was not desire for military glory 
or hatred of another country or any other idiotic 
thing like that, but love of a girl and hope of a home. 
He was, maybe, a husband and a father, and already, 
by that slow and beautiful gradation which all fathers 
know, he had felt the deep ambitions of his heart be- 
ing transferred from himself to his children. And the 
nation coerced him. I am not blaming him; he was 
conscripted. I am not blaming the nation; it never 
could have won the war without conscription. I am 
simply saying that that is modern war, not by acci- 
dent but by necessity, and with every repetition that 
will be more and more the attribute of war. 

Last time they coerced our sons. Next time, of 
course, they will coerce our daughters, and in any 
future war they will absolutely conscript all property. 
Old-fashioned Americans, born out of the long tradi- 
tion of liberty, some of us have trouble with these new 
coercions used as short cuts to get things done, but 
nothing else compares with this inevitable, universal, 
national conscription in time of war. Repeated once 
or twice more, it will end everything in this nation 
that remotely approaches liberty. 

If I blame anybody about this matter, it is men 
like myself, who ought to have known better. We 
went out to the army and explained to these valiant 
men what a resplendent future they were preparing 
for their children by their heroic sacrifice. O Un- 
known Soldier, however can I make that right with 
you? For sometimes I think I hear you asking me 
about it. 

Where is this great, new era that the war was to 
create? Where is it? They blew out my eyes in the 
Argonne. Is it because of that that now from Arlington 
I strain them vainly to see the great gains of the war? 
If I could see the prosperity, plenty, and peace of my 
children for which this mangled body was paid down! 

My friends, sometimes I do not want to believe in 
immortality. Sometimes I hope that the Unknown 
Soldier will never know. 

Many of you here knew these men better, you 
may think, than I knew them, and already you may be 
relieving my presentation of the case by another pic- 
ture. Probably, you say, the Unknown Soldier en- 
joyed soldiering and had a thrilling time in France. 
The Great War, you say, was the most exciting epi- 
sode of our time. Some of us found in it emotional 
release unknown before or since. We escaped from 
ourselves. We were carried out of ourselves. Multi- 
tudes were picked up from a dull routine, lifted out of 
the drudgery of common days with which they were 
infinitely bored, and plunged into an exciting adven- 
ture which they remember yet as the most thrilling 
episode of their careers. 

Indeed, you say, how could martial music be so 


stirring and martial poetry so exultant if there were 
not at the heart of war a lyric glory? Even in the 
churches you sing “Onward Christian Soldiers, 
Marching as to War.” You, too, when you wish to 
express or arouse ardor and courage, use war’s sym- 
bolism. The Unknown Soldier, sound in mind and 
body—yes! The Unknown Soldier a conscript— 
probably! But be fair and add that the Unknown 
Soldier had a thrilling time in France. 

To be sure, he may have had. Listen to this 
from a wounded American after a battle: ““We went 
over the parapet at five o’clock and I was not hit till 
nine. They were the greatest four hours of my life.” 
Quite so! Only let me talk to you a moment about 
that. That was the first time he went over the 
parapet. Anything risky, dangerous, tried for the 
first time, well handled, and now escaped from, is 
thrilling to an excitable and courageous soul. What 
about the second time and the third time and the 
fourth? What about the dreadful times between, the 
long-drawn-out, monotonous, dreary, muddy, barren- 
ness of war, concerning which one who knew said, 
“Nine-tenths of war is waiting?” The trouble with 
much familiar talk about the lyric glory of war is that 
it comes from people who never saw any soldiers ex- 
cept the American troops, fresh, resilient, who had 
time to go over the parapet about once. You ought to 
have seen the hardening-up camps of the armies which 
had been at the business since 1914. Did you ever 
see them? Did you look, as I have looked, into the 
faces of young men who have been over the top, 
wounded, hospitalized, hardened up—over the top 
wounded, hospitalized, hardened up—over the top, 
wounded, hospitalized, hardened up—four times, five 
times, six times? Never talk to a man who has seen 
that, about the lyric glory of war. 

Where does all this talk about the glory of war 
come from, anyway? 


“Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


That is Sir Walter Scott. 
Never. 


Did he ever see war? 


How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods? 


That is Macaulay. Did he ever see war? He was 
never near one. 


Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


That is Tennyson. Did he ever see war! I 
should say not. That is where the glory of war comes 
from. We have heard very little about it from the 
real soldiers of this last war. We have had from 
them the appalling opposite. They say what George 
Washington said it is, “the shame of mankind.” The 
glory of war comes from poets, preachers, orators, the 
writers of martial music, statesmen preparing flowery 
proclamations for the people, who dress up war for 
other men to fight. They do not go to the trenches. 
They do not go over the top again and again and again. 
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Do you think that the Unknown Soldier would 
really believe in the lyric glory of war? I dare you; 
go down to Arlington and tell him that now. 

Nevertheless some may say that while war is a 
grim and murderous business with no glory in it in 
the end, and while the Unknown Soldier doubtless 
knew that well, we have the right in our imagination to 
make him the symbol of whatever was most idealistic 
and courageous in the men who went out to fight. 
Of course we have. Now, let us do that. On the 
body of a French sergeant killed in battle was found 
a letter to his parents in which he said, “You know 
how I made the sacrifice of my life before leaving.”’ 
So we think of our Unknown Soldier as an idealist, 
rising up in answer to a human call and making the 
sacrifice of his life before leaving. His country 
seemed to him like Christ himself, saying ‘‘If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me.” Far from appealing to 
his worst, the war brought out his best—his loyalty, 
his courage, his venturesomeness, his care for the 
downtrodden, his capacity for self-sacrifice. The 
noblest qualities of his young manhood were aroused. 
He went out to France a flaming patriot and in secret 
quoted Rupert Brooke to his own soul: 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 


There, you say, is the Unknown Soldier. 

Yes, indeed, did you suppose I never had met 
him? I talked with him many a time. When the 
words that I would speak about war are a blistering 
fury on my lips and the encouragement I gave to war 
is a deep self-condemnation in my heart, it is of that I 
think. For I watched war lay its hands on these 
strongest, loveliest things in men and use the noblest 
attributes of the human spirit for what ungodly 
deeds! Is there anything more infernal than this, to 
take the best that is in man and use it to do what war 
does? This is the ultimate description of war—it is 
the prostitution of the noblest powers of the human 
soul to the most dastardly deeds, the most abysmal 
cruelties, of which our human nature is capable. 
That is war. 

Granted, then, that the Unknown Soldier should 
be to us a symbol of everything most idealistic in a 
valiant warrior, I beg of you be realistic and follow 
through what war made the Unknown Soldier do 
with his idealism. Here is one eye-witness speak- 
ing: 

“Last night, at an officers’ mess, there was great 
laughter at the story of one of our men who had spent 
his last cartridge in defending an attack. ‘Hand me 
down your spade, Mike,’ he said; and as six Germans 
came one by one around the end of a traverse, he split 
each man’s skull open with a deadly blow.’”’ The 
war made the Unknown Soldier do that with his 
idealism. 

“T can remember,” says one infantry officer, ‘a 
pair of hands (nationality unknown) which protruded 
from the soaked ashen soil like the roots of a tree 
turned upside down; one hand seemed to be pointing 
at the sky with an accusing gesture. . . . Floating 
on the surface of the flooded trench was the mask of a 
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human face which had detached itself from the skull.” 
War harnessed the idealism of the Unknown Soldier 
to that! 

Do I not have an account to settle between my 
They sent men like me into the camps 
to awaken his idealism, to touch those secret, holy 
springs within him so that with devotion, fidelity, 
loyalty, and self-sacrifice he might go out to war. O 
War, I hate you most of all for this, that you do lay 
hands on the noblest elements in human character, 
with which we might make a heaven on earth, and 
you use them to make a hell on earth instead. You 
take even our science, the fruit of our dedicated in- 
telligence, by means of which we might build here the 
City of God, and, using it, you fill the earth instead 
with new ways of slaughtering men. You take our 
loyalty, our unselfishness, with which we might make 
the earth beautiful, and using these, our finest qualities, 
you make death fall from the sky and burst up from 
the sea and hurtle from unseen ambuscades sixty miles 
away; you blast fathers in the trenches with gas while 
you are starving their children at home with block- 
ades; and you so bedevil the world that fifteen years 
after the armistice we cannot be sure who won the war, 
so sunk in the same disaster are victors and vanquished 
alike. If war were fought simply with evil things, like 
hate, it would be bad enough, but, when one sees the 
deeds of war done with the loveliest faculties of the 
human spirit, he looks into the very pit of hell. 

Suppose one thing more—that the Unknown Sol- 
dier was a Christian. Maybe he was not, but sup- 
pose he was a Christian like Sergeant York, who, at 
the beginning, intended to take Jesus so seriously as to 
refuse to fight, but afterward, otherwise persuaded, 
made a real soldier. For these Christians do make 
soldiers. Religion is a force. When religious faith 
supports war, when, as in the Crusades, the priests 
of Christ ery, ‘Deus vult’”—God wills it—and, con- 
firming ordinary motives, the dynamic of Christian 
devotion is added, then an incalculable resource of 
confidence and power is released. No wonder the war 
departments wanted the churches behind them! 

Suppose, then, that the Unknown Soldier was a 
Christian. I wonder what he thinks about it now. 
Practically all modern books about war emphasize 
the newness of it—new weapons, new horrors, new ex- 
tensiveness. At times, however, it seems to me that 
still the worst things about war are the ancient ele- 
ments. In the Bible we read terrible passages where 
the ancient Hebrews thought they had command from 
Jehovah to slaughter the Amalekites, “both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and 
ass.”’ Dreadful! we say, an ancient and appalling 
idea! Ancient? Appalling? Upon the contrary, that 
is war, and always will be. A military order, issued 
in our generation by an American general in the 
Philippines and publicly acknowledged by his counsel 
afterward in a military court, commanded his soldiers 
to burn and kill, to exterminate all capable of bearing 
arms, and to make the island of Samar a howling 
wilderness. Moreover, his counsel acknowledged that 
he had specifically named the age of ten, with in- 
structions to kill everyone over that. Far from 
launching into a denunciation of that American 
general, I am much more tempted to state his case for 
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him. Why not? Cannot boys and girls of ten fire a 
gun? Why not kill everything over ten? That is 
war, past, present, and future. All that our modern 
fashions have done is to make the necessity of slaugh- 
tering children not the comparatively simply and 
harmless matter in Samar of shooting some of them, 
one by one, but the wholesale destruction of children, 
starving them by millions, impoverishing them, spoil- 
ing the chances of unborn generations of them, as in 
the Great War. 

My friends, I am not trying to make you senti- 
mental about this. I want you to be hard-headed. 
We can have on the one side this monstrous thing or 
we can have Christ, but we cannot have both. O my 
country, stay out of war! Cooperate with the nations 
in every movement that has any hope for peace; enter 
the World Court, support the League of Nations, con- 
tend undiscourageably for disarmament, but set your 
face stedfastly and forever against being drawn into 
another war. O Church of Christ, stay out of war. 
Withdraw from every alliance that maintains or en- 
couragesit. It was not a pacifist, it was Field Marshal 
Earl Haig, who said, “‘It is the business of the churches 


Toward a Pattern of Full-bodied Liberty 


to make my business impossible.” 
stay out of war! 

At any rate, I will myself do the best I can to 
settle my account with the Unknown Soldier. I re- 
nounce war. I renounce war because of what it does 
to our own men. I have watched them coming gassed 
from the front-line trenches. I have seen the long, 
long hospital trains filled with their mutilated bodies. 
I have heard the cries of the crazed and the prayers of 
those who wanted to die and could not, and I re- 
member the maimed and ruined men for whom the 
war is not yet over. I renounce war because of 
what it compels us to do to our enemies, bombing 
their mothers in villages, starving their children by 
blockades, laughing over our coffee cups about every 
damnable thing we have been able to do to them. 
I renounce war for its consequences, for the lies it 
lives on and propagates, for the undying hatreds it 
arouses, for the dictatorships it puts in the place of 
democracy, for the starvation that stalks after it. I 
renounce war, and never again, directly or indirectly, 
will I sanction or support another! O Unknown Sol- 
dier, in penitent reparation I make you that pledge. — 


And O my soul! 


ry ps 
Tip ; 


Leslie T. Pennington 


=m|I' has become a platitude to say that liberalism 

A| is on trial. Like the bat in the fable, at- 
tacked by the rodents for being a bird and by 
the birds for being a rodent, the liberal is being 
attacked by both radicals and conservatives. In 
politics and economics both Communists and Fascists 
toss liberalism lightly aside. In religion the orthodox, 
both Roman and Protestant, treat it as a derivative, 
loosely knit, transient heresy which contains within 
itself the confusion of tongues, the seed of its own 
destruction. Differing vastly, T. S. Eliot on cultural 
grounds and Reinhold Niebuhr on grounds of social 
reform, plead for Christian orthodoxy; and evangelical 
critics of the Free Church Fellowship spurn an in- 
nocuous religious liberalism which is conservatively 
timid on the burning social issues of the day. 

If liberalism has a position of its own, it is high 
time that it was defined; if it has a character of its 
own, it is high time that it became manifest. These 
are no days to go halting between two masters. 

We should begin, it seems to me, by asking our- 
selves such questions as these: Is liberalism a philos- 
ophy of history with a spiritual core adequate to 
nerve civilized effort, or is it merely a term used to 
describe some sporadic attitude of man toward some 
fragmentary aspect of life’s complete experience? 
Does religious liberalism have any essential and unique 
bearing upon liberalism in culture, in government, in 
economics? Has it a fundamental integrity of its own 
with a unity and coherence embracing all these fields; 
or is it derivative in character, always looking to some- 
thing beyond itself for its meaning and its signifi- 
cance? 

To the true religious liberal I think the answer 
is sure. It is such a philosophy; it does have such 
integrity and such bearing. But we have to earn 
the right to make such an answer: and we must un- 


derstand that it is an answer of very profound and 
far-reaching implications.. 

Religious liberalism is centered in a faith in man 
which is in truth a faith in God; in the sight, the order, 
the persuasion, the love, the power of God; and in the 
capacity of man to become God-led, God-sustained, 
God-filled. In the tension between man and God there 
is an alternation between discipline and grace. There 
is a similar alternation between the sacred and the 
secular, between God and the world, between solitude 
and society. 

In its great formative period religious liberalism 
did not break with the great traditions of profound 
religious faith. What it did was to throw off arbi- 
trary authority that it might enter more profoundly 
the communion of true religion by reference to a 
higher and an uncorrupted Authority. Nor was its 
“individualism” a casting off of restraint; it was the 
casting off of a perverted for a saner restraint. The 
vigor and discipline of Channing’s spiritual life will 
not suffer in comparison with that of his contempo- 
raries; and it would be difficult to find among his con- 
temporaries one who met the burning social issues of 
his day with more fearless wisdom and more profound 
understanding. His set toward God, toward history, 
and toward his world was right; and the integrity of 
his comprehensive position rose from a profound re- 
ligious core. 

Many of us who agree in our estimate of the lib- 
eral religion of Channing have some misgivings as to 
the soundness of his movement in our day. This 
may be due in part to a belief that we have not fulfilled 
the promise of his splendid faith. It may be due in 
part to the fact that powerful movements in the 
modern world have set a tremendous tide, hardly felt 
in the days of Channing, against all liberalism, against 
democracy, and with these, against religious liberalism 
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itself. It may be that in order to meet these forces we 
need all the power and the vision, the high faith and 
the discipline, of Channing, with something else beside. 

To one, at least, the center of his religious faith 
still seems sound. But it is in the shaking out of his 
principles into a full-bodied position for this day that 
it seems to me our major constructive work should 
be done. If liberty has a fundamental integrity 
arising from the unity of God Himself, it has three 
elemental divisions, all of which must be developed 
lest failure in one should frustrate the others. 

First, there is liberty of conscience, thought, feel- 
ing, expression, the communication of thought and 
feeling. This is what we usually think of as liberty, 
forgetting the importance of the other two. 

Second, there is the liberty of technology. In 
the Greek myth this was the gift of Prometheus, the 
mechanical arts and fire with them. It is the amazing 
development of this liberty which is the supreme 
achievement of the modern world. But its power, as 
we know to our peril, is a power either for weal or for 
woe, accordingly as it is kept in its place by reference 
to liberty as a whole, as it is shaped to the purposes 
of civilized human life, and directed by the com- 
manding vision of a sound religious faith. 

Third, there is the liberty of justice. This, in the 
Greek myth, you will remember, was sent to man di- 
rectly by Jupiter himself because the liberty of tech- 
nology was not enough. Prometheus had not under- 
stood human nature when he gave man the mechanical 
arts and fire. Man was able to conquer his world and 
the enemies from without; but he was in danger of 
destroying himself. So Jupiter sent man justice to 
save him from self-destruction, and he gave very ex- 
plicit instructions that it was to be distributed among 
all men. 

Now there are those men in the modern world who 
seem to think liberty means that they should defend 
freedom of speech, and that the liberty of technology 
and the liberty of justice will look after themselves. 
There are others who seem to think that their primary 
concern is the liberty of technology, that this alone 
is the pearl of great price to which all else should 
be forfeited. There are still others who seize upon 
justice and have no concern for the intricate problems 
of technology. No one liberty can be attained alone, 
for they are all parts of that liberty which is funda- 
mentally whole, and the fate of civilization hangs upon 
our ability to develop a commanding vision, an or- 
ganic system of motives and values, and a commonly 
accepted discipline which will sustain and develop 
them all in due proportion. 

It is important for us to remember that each of 
these types of liberty is social in its meaning and in 
its significance. Liberty is never individual, never 
solitary. Even the thought of the solitary man is 
social, the product of previous social intercourse and 
of a social heritage. It may partake of the alternation 
between society and solitude, but freedom of thought 
implies the interplay of minds in society. The liberty 
of technology is ever increasingly a social heritage and 
a social achievement, and justice to a solitary is the 
translation to private experience of standards which 
are the product of the interplay of individuals in so- 
ciety. Liberty does not point toward individualism, 
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toward setting the individual free from social restraint; 
it points toward ever more comprehensive, yet ever 
subtler and finer, patterns of social life. 

Equally important is it for us to remember that, 
as each of these types of liberty is social, each is the 
achievement of the interaction of discipline and grace. 
Liberty is no heritage of privileges. If heritage at all, 
it is a heritage of aptitudes, patterns, dispositions, 
faiths, qualities, which must be fulfilled, must ever be 
won anew by a sustained and ever-growing discipline. 

Both of these facts are elementary to religious 
liberalism. They point to the social nature of the 
church, to the function of the church, and its relation- 
ship to the disciplines of the’secular world. 

Obviously from what has been said above, the 
attempt to preserve the liberty of conscience, thought, 
feeling, communication, without adequate considera- 
tion of the liberties of technology and justice, is doomed 
to failure. This first type of liberty is based upon 
faith in reason and persuasion, reason and persuasion 
are forfeit when economic necessity or injustice drive 
men mad. But there is enough popular misunder- 
standing even of this first type of liberty in itself to 
shipwreck the whole cargo of our liberal heritage. 
Nor in this matter are the people of our liberal church 
above reproach. 

This first type of liberty is based upon faith that 
man is a rational being, that from the interplay of 
opinion among reasonable beings, truth will emerge 
triumphant, unified and commanding. Upon exam- 
ination even this simple faith will carry us deeper than 
we realize, but let us examine its simple implications 
and follow them through. It implies three things. 

First, there should be an open field for the expres- 
sion of thought and feeling of any sort, even though 
we think it dangerous, perverse, or wrong. As 
Bernard Shaw pithily says, ‘“Toleration and liberty 
have no sense or use except as toleration of opinions 
that are considered damnable, and liberty to do what 
seems wrong.” It has in it the tang of that state- 
ment by Voltaire, “I do not agree with the thing you 
say, but I would die for your right to say it.’”’ This 
applies, I assume, to all manner of radicalism among 
us, including Socialism, Communism, pacifism, or 
what not, even to the position of those who advocate 
the use of liberty to destroy liberty. If the faith in 
liberty is sound and thorough-going, it will conquer 
even these enemies; if not, it will destroy itself. 

Second, in this open field truth must ever be at 
hand to grapple with error. That is, it is our re- 
sponsibility as citizens in a democracy to see to it that. 
what we believe to be error is always met and opposed 
by that which we believe to be true. This is the focal 
point of true liberalism, and at this point it is breaking 
down even among many who call themselves re- 
ligious liberals. Everywhere the radicals are speaking 
and writing; we cannot forever be arguing with them. 
Furthermore, we say, they are not open to reason. 
That is precisely what they say of us, that we are not 
open to reason. The average American citizen, un- 
willing to defend or incapable of defending his position 
in free and open encounter, and seeing the radicals so 
active in the field, takes the inevitable step: silence 
the radicals. He uses every device of social, political, 
and economic prestige and influence, openly or by 
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subterfuge, to achieve his end, to silence those who 
challenge that which he believes to be right. 

The significant thing about this deadlock which 
has left liberalism frustrate is that each side believes 
the other is not open to reason. This distrust of the 
reasonableness of one’s opponent in discussion arises 
when social conflict is deep-seated. It is the observa- 
tion of this fact which leads Harold Laski to conclude 
that liberty is inadequate when the fundamental 
premise of an existing social group is challenged. In 
capitalistic democracy, he maintains, this premise is 
property. When the distribution of property is 
fundamentally challenged, liberty must fall. This is 
but another way of saying that the liberty of thought 
and expression falls when the liberties of technology 
and justice have been stultified. 

This brings us to a deeper question. What, then, 
is more fundamental in man, the love of that power 
which inheres within property, or reason? Surely, if 
reason fails, there is something deeper in man than 
the love of property. Surely the love of justice, ‘‘the 
perfect social harmony of beneficent activities,’ as 
Plato defines it, is deeper than the love of property. 
The answer is, in some men. But the point is this: 
Property means power and security. When security 
is at stake, undisciplined human nature casts reason, 
even justice, aside. Perhaps the logic is sound, there 
is no reason and justice in questioning my right to 
exist. When lovers of property meet in crucial con- 
flict, reason and justice are stultified. At this point 
only men of disciplined natures can save liberty, men 
who are disinterested. Only these men can be agents 
of persuasion. In truth, religious persuasion, as it 
was the mother of liberty, is its last stronghold when 
democracy is in crisis. It is Professor Whitehead 
who writes: “The creation of the world, said Plato, 
is the victory of persuasion over force. The worth 
of men consists in their liability to persuasion.” 
When persuasion fails, civilization falls. But per- 
suasion, as distinguished from reason, is the preroga- 
tive of disinterested men, of men whose selfish wills 
have been tempered by the will of God, of men whose 
words are backed by the spiritual integrity of their 
lives, who carry justice at their hearts. This is the 
third implication of the first type of liberty, that in the 
tension between opinions in the open field of liberty, a 
higher, clearer, more unified truth will emerge. This 
is what Milton meant when he said, ‘““Whoever knew 
truth put to the worse, in free and open encounter?” 
But it is well for us to remember that truth does not 
emerge from the strife of selfishly interested men. 
This liberty can only be saved for us by the active 
influence of disciplined, and disinterested men, afire 
with the love of justice, already practicing in their 
own lives that perfect social harmony of beneficent 
activities. It is thefunction of our churches to provide 
such men. 

Nor can we neglect the liberties of technology and 
of justice without facing the ultimate defeat of all 
liberalism. Here, whether we will or not, the im- 
plication of our principles carries us into the very 
heart of the economic milieu about us. In spite of 
our amazing achievements in technological liberty, 
millions of unemployed have been denied the liberty 
of their bread-labor. In general this is caused by our 


failure to keep the liberty of justice abreast in its de- 
velopment to the headlong development of the liberty 
of technology. William A. Orton has defined liberty 
as “fitting without strain into a comprehensive social 
pattern,” and it is the function of justice to provide 
such a pattern. 

Clearly, laissez-faire economics has not provided 
such a pattern. The reasons are not far to seek. Long 
ago De Tocqueville wrote: 

The manufacturer asks nothing of the workman 

but his labor: the worker expects nothing from him but 

his wages. The one contracts no obligation to protect, 

nor the other to defend; and they are not permanently 

connected by either habit or duty. . . . Between the 

workman and the master there are frequent relations 

but no real partnership. 


Even under feudalism and slavery the serf and 
the slave were more carefully provided with the 
necessities of life by their masters in time of depres- 
sion than is the modern industrial worker. It is only 
fair to say that there areirresponsibilities on both sides. 
As Niebuhr truly says: ‘““The completely modern man 
has no social relations sufficiently organic to give his 
life real significance. The modern urban man, shut- 
tling between his office and his apartment, is hardly 
as significant a person as the traditional peasant in his 
village community.” 

On the other hand there is often no real partner- 
ship in the modern world between the shareholders 
and the directors of large industrial corporations. So 
far removed was the ownership from the management 
of large corporations even in the days of John Stuart 
Mill that he pointed out in his “Principles of Political 
Economy” that the same objections which were 
brought against the government ownership and opera- 
tion of industrial corporations could be brought against 
privately owned corporations as well. In a highly in- 
ter-related industrial system such as ours the directors 
of industrial corporations are as definitely the agents of 
a public trust as if they were the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, and they should be held to 
as strict a charge. 

In the present depression in America private 
industrial management failed. It dumped its millions 
of unemployed upon private charity and upon the 
government, and sought from the government direct 
aid. ‘There are those who say that if the government 
must support the unemployed and nurse industrial 
management when industrial management is sick, it 
must have some positive responsibility in the main- 
tenance of industrial health. There are apparently 
those who are willing to fall back on the government 
when they are sick, but who cry out when they re- 
cover against government meddling in business. 
There are limits to relief without deep-seated re- 
form. 

The two-fold policy of the Administration seems 
tome to be sound. It would enter a partnership with 
business through the codes that would preserve in as 
large a degree as possible the freedom of private ini- 
tiative. As Mr. Roosevelt pointed out, if the codes 
have failed, who made the codes? They were an 
attempt to enable industry to regulate itself. If this 
plan succeeds, very well; if it does not, the Adminis- 
tration has a second string to its bow. In the Ten- 
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nessee River Valley it is setting up a far-flung govern- 
ment-managed experiment which shall be a yard-stick 
to measure the efficient public service of the privately 
managed utilities. This may well be the most sig- 
nificant experiment in America, pointing to a new 
government function in the control of technology to 
the fundamental liberty of justice. Surely thorough- 
going liberals have nothing to fear from this. 

Liberty can survive only if technology is con- 
trolled to a thorough-going pattern of justice. We 
should have learned by now that such a pattern is not 
produced by the interplay of self-interest among 
men. Furthermore, we should have learned by now 
that such a pattern will not be produced by the auto- 
matic operation of any “‘natural law’ of supply and 
demand. The “laws” of supply and demand have 
already been upset by the revolutionary advances in 
technology, by the evolution of modes of life, motives, 
desires, wants, needs, fashions and the subtle, insid- 
ious psychology of sales. The economic world in 
which we live is a man-made world, and the appeal to 
‘nature’ is the appeal to the brute force and the chaos 
of the jungle. 

A planned economy we must have, whether it 
comes from intelligent private management, from a 
partnership of government and business which will 
preserve in so far as possible the freedom of private 
initiative, or from the government ownership and con- 
trol of essential resources, technologies and finance. 


Our stability is but balance, and conduct lies 
in masterful administration of the unforeseen. 


There can be no doubt but that economic plan- 
ning will lead to a fundamental modification in prop- 
erty ownership and a reapportionment of national 
income. If the present ownership of property and dis- 
tribution of income were based upon some just re- 
lationship to function in public service, such a change 
would be demoralizing. But at the present time wealth 
and income are so often associated in the public mind 


with undisciplined character and with indifference to 
or betrayal of the public welfare, that we have more 
to gain by such change than we have to lose. This 
present dissociation between wealth, character and 
public service points to a breakdown in the discipline 
of capitalistic democracy. We know from experience 
that relief given without some exchange of socially 
significant labor demoralizes the poor. The same 
formula applies to the income of the moderately well- 
to-do and of the rich. If there is no fundamental 
relationship between income and some share in the 
essential work of the world, there will be disintegration 
in the character of both rich and poor. There is a 
direct relationship between the breakdown of such a 
formula in the American economic system and the 
increase in lawlessness and gambling. Easy money 
is a game which all can play, whether it be the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and the labor of other 
men, racketeering, kidnapping, or gambling at the 
tracks or on the exchange. But they that sow the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind. Whether the shift in 
property ownership and the redistribution of income 
is to be effected by a highly graduated income tax 
and a confiscatory inheritance tax, or by the na- 
tionalization of natural resources, the machinery of 
production and finance, it is impossible to say, but the 
restitution of American morale and American charac- 
ter requires a substantial movement toward such a 
pattern. 

Economic planning is but a part of the essential 
pattern of justice—of the perfect social harmony of 
beneficent activities. It is not an end, but a means to 
an end. The end is that full-bodied liberty, that 
comprehensive social pattern in which men fit without 
undue strain—a pattern subtle, profound, delicate, 
fine, allowing for those nuances of life, those subtle 
undertones and overtones, which men know together 
to their mutual joy, and by which they mount upward 
through the heights of value in discipline and in grace 
to the liberty and the peace of God. 


The Movie Outlook 


II. The Dark Side 


Fred Eastman 


4% | movie outlook—the list of good pictures 
\ YB) for 1934-35, some of which are already in 
exhibition, the fact that they are paying, 
the new humility among the better artists of Holly- 
wood, and a serious, if temporary, attempt among the 
producers at self-censoring their own product. All 
this we have seen as a result in part, at least, of the 
combined efforts of the Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants representing more than half the population of 
America who are telling the producers in box-office 
language “what the public wants.” In this article 
we shall consider the dark side of the outlook. 

The producers have not been converted. The 
newspapers report that motion picture executives are 
hissing the purity label when it appears in previews 
in Hollywood and New York. The unvarnished fact 
is that they are giving us better pictures just now be- 
cause they have been scared into it by the Legion of 


CLA HE have considered the bright side of the 


Decency’s boycott. That Legion could have pleaded 
for better pictures until the cows came home, and 
their pleadings would simply have received courteous 
acknowledgment. But when the Legion abandoned 
pleadings and organized a boycott which made in- 
decent pictures a financial liability, the producers, 
tingling from their spanking, turned toward better 
material. They are happy, if somewhat bewildered, 
to find the better pictures paying. But only the naive 
will believe that the industry will from now on pro- 
duce only the ‘socially valuable” pictures. It will 
produce any picture that will make money. As soon 
as the Legion of Decency stops spanking, therefore, 
we may expect to find the industry returning to the 
older and easier formulas of sex and crime exploitation 
to make money. 

No sense of social responsibility is yet discern- 
ible in the motion picture industry. The propaganda 
of the Hays office fairly reeks with piety. But when 
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one turns to the trade organs of the industry, the tune 
is different. It is a tune which could be played upon 
the cash register, for its only theme is ‘Profits, More 
Profits.”’ With the exception of a few editors such as 
Martin Quigley, P. S. Harrison, and Terry Ramsay, 
the tone of editorial comment on the demand of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish leaders has been one 
of resentment. In substance the producers say: 
“The churches sell religion, the theaters sell enter- 
tainment. Let each stick to its own field.’ The re- 
ligious folk reply that the churches do not “‘sell’’ re- 
ligion. The task of the churches is to build character. 
It is folly for the people of America to support churches 
and schools to this end while at the same time they 
support an industry much of whose product is de- 
stroying character faster than the churches and 
schools can build it. The industry insists, “The pic- 
tures do not have effects on character. They are just 
entertainment.’ Thereupon the religious folk cite the 
nine volumes of findings of the Payne Fund. These 
findings issue from the careful four-year studies of the 
social scientists of seven of America’s leading uni- 
versities. They reveal by scientific tests the effects of 
movies upon children’s health, emotions, attitudes, 
and behavior patterns. But the motion picture indus- 
try cannot be bothered to read such treatises. It pre- 
fers to listen to the cash register. 

The prevalent notion in constructing motion 
picture programs is still to make every program to 
“please all tastes.’ Thus a good feature will be 
coupled with a cheap and tawdry short, or a good short 
with a mediocre feature. The result is to irritate all 
tastes, not to please them. The stupidity of this prac- 
tice is common knowledge to everyone—except to 
those who are responsible for it. It is next to im- 
possible, therefore, for a parent or anyone else to 
select a program with any confidence that every 
feature on it will be worthy. Every now and then 
some editor of one of the better trade journals sug- 
gests that motion picture programs be classified— 
some for sophisticated adults, others for families. 
The suggestions thus far have met with nothing but 
significant silence from the motion picture indus- 
try. 

; Block-booking and blind-selling still flourish. 
These trade practices determine more than anything 
else the quality of pictures that come to the local 
theater. Your neighborhood theater manager must 
buy his pictures in blocks, each block consisting of 
the entire year’s output of any given producer. Out 
of a block of forty-three pictures, for example, there 
may be a dozen or more harmful ones. Under the 
N. R. A. code he may reject only ten percent of the 
block, that means only four. The remaining thirty- 
nine pictures he must pay for whether he exhibits 
them or not. This is the block-booking system. 
Feature pictures are made primarily to satisfy the 
sophisticated adult audiences in the large metropolitan 
theaters, which are owned by the producers. These 
pictures, by the block-booking system, are then sold 
to neighborhood theaters where family audiences and 
children predominate. Your local theater manager 
must also buy his pictures without seeing them— 
usually before they are made. Thus he knows little 
or nothing of their content. This is blind-selling. 


Couple these two systems together and the local 
community is robbed of its right to select the kind of 
pictures that come to its theaters. 

The worst pictures produced in America continue 
to go abroad and there give our foreign neighbors 
false ideas about American life. Jack Alicoate, writ- 
ing from London to the U. S. Film Daily, recently 
said: ‘Funny though it may seem, they (the British 
censors) are more exacting with British than with 
American productions, on the theory that if the 
Americans want to caricature their lives before the 
British public, that is their business, but that every- 
thing in English films to be shown English audiences 
must be strictly on the up-and-up.”’ 

So it is with most other countries. They take 
great care that their own nation is presented only 
in a good light, but in America we have as yet made 
no such effort. In fact, by our own taxes we maintain 
in Washington a motion picture bureau whose function 
as to increase the sale of all American films abroad ir- 
respective of their content. Nor does our State De- 
partment bestir itself to protect our good name where 
movies are concerned. It requires every citizen going 
abroad to obtain a passport indicating that he is a 
responsible person and not likely to get our nation 
into trouble abroad. But a motion picture film, 
which will be exhibited to millions of persons and in 
every corner of the globe, need obtain no such pass- 
port. Itisnot only free but encouraged to go wherever 
it can find a market. There it may misrepresent us 
and “scandalize our name’’ for six hours a day in 
foreign theaters. Time was when America was known 
among the nations as the land that produced Wash- 
ingtons, Lincolns, and Roosevelts. Thanks to our 
movies and our sensational press it is now known as 
the land of racketeering, murders, kidnapings, and 
wild sex orgies. 

Not all the blame for the dark side of the movie 
situation can be laid at the door of the producers 
and exhibitors. The parents, schools, and churches 
must bear their share. A study of 10,250 children 
in the city of Chicago disclosed the fact that only 1.6 
percent ever had any help from their parents in their 
selection of movies. Those parents probably took 
great care of their children’s diet. They saw to it 
that they had the proper amount of spinach. Is 
what the movies feed the children’s imaginations of 
less importance? Out of the imaginations are the 
issues of life. 

The churches have made a powerful contribution 
by their Legion of Decency crusade. But is decency 
enough? Is cleanness all we ask of the movies? 

(Copyright, 1984, N.C. J.C. Neus Service) 


A PRAYER FOR THOUGHTFULNESS 
Sarah Louise Grose 


The pleasant pastures have so long been mine, 
The moonlit woods, with flowers bedded deep, 
That I have failed in understanding, Lord, 

To weep with those who weep. 


Well versed in mirth, I know the careless paths 
That lightly turn, through ridicule, past pain. 
Grant me the true light-heartedness to choose 
That stony road again! 


a 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Asa Mayo Bradley 


Beautiful autumnal days favored the 103d annual session 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State Convention, and its 
auxiliaries, at Woodsville, September 23, 24 and 25; and it ap- 
peared to be for our special benefit; for our friends who stayed at 
home reported execrable weather. 

The opening was Sunday evening, with a sermon to the 
Sunday School Association. The attendance was mainly local. 
On Monday there gathered those particularly interested in re- 
ligious education and church schools, to be amply repaid by the 
addresses by the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton on ‘‘The Vacation 
Church School,” and the Rev. Edgar R. Walker on ‘‘Worship in 
the Church School.” 

(I visited the Convention of another denomination a few 
days later, to hear this latter subject emphasized at a special 
period, which would appear a hopeful sign of a general awakening 
to this most important church interest.) 

Miss Harriet Yates was allotted two periods, ‘‘The Church 
School Teacher,’ and second—substituting for another—in which 
she gave vividly the story of her visit with our friends in the 
Southland. ' 

The Rev. Frank B. Chatterton declined re-election as presi- 
dent, and Mr. E. Roy Burke of Claremont was elected to the 
position. 

The State Convention was called to order Monday evening, 
President George E. Danforth presiding. Greetings, appoint- 
ment of sessions committees, sermon by the Rey. Arthur A. 
Blair, the holy communion, administered by the pastor, the Rev. 
B. F. McIntire, and the offering for ministers’ pensions, filled the 
time. 

The morning session, September 25, was given to reports, 
that of the treasurer being particularly encouraging—the balances 
still in black ink. 

Owing to recent experience, the secretary in his report 
dwelt at length on the subject of wills and legacies: emphasizing 
the advisability of making the will while there is ample time 
for thought, and further for taking advice from Convention 
officials as to conditions governing legacies for church purposes. 
Also there was a paragraph with reference to books and papers, 
which may be of historic value; and asking those having all pub- 
lications to submit them to competent judges before condemning 
them to the flames. We have depositories both at Tufts College 
and at Headquarters on Beacon Street, for publications histori- 
cally valuable to our church. 

The Fellowship Committee reported no business for the year 
—no one had moved in, or out, and the death messenger had 
passed us by. The ministerial roll is unchanged. 

The voting delegation was not quite up to that of last year, 
but considering the remoteness, the representation was credit- 
able. 

The election of officers resulted in no changes in Executive 
Board or Fellowship Committee. Preacher for 1935, the Rev. 
C. B. Etsler; alternate, the Rev. Will E. Roberts. Trustee of 
Publishing House, Dr. A. M. Bradley. Next session to be held 
at Nashua. 

In the afternoon was held the annual session of the Women’s 
Missionary Association. For the first time in many years I 
missed this gathering—unavoidably—and cannot report in de- 
tail; but the address was by the Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, whose 
name is interwoven with New Hampshire Universalism, and, 
as a bit of good news, Mrs. Kate W. Chase is still at the wheel, 
guiding the destinies of the organization. 

There was a capacity attendance at the evening banquet, 
served by the women of the church. Judge Fred S. Wright gave 
the address of greeting, to which President Danforth, who pre- 
sided as toastmaster, responded. The entire speaking period was 
given to Dr. Etz, with his most fascinating story of his recent 
visit to our churches in Japan and Korea, which held closest at- 
tention, and carried conviction to some who have not in the past 
been in sympathy with all the logical leadings of our faith. 


The report of the Committee on Reports and Recommenda- 
tions was comprehensive, and elicited general discussion, but 
treated largely matters pertaining to the Convention. The 
Christian Leader was commended to our people as deserving of 
support. Congratulations were sent to our auditor (unavoidably 
absent), with a record of many years of faithful service, Mr. 
Frank P. Rideout of Nashua, on attaining his seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

An appropriation of one hundred dollars was voted for the 
encouragement of our foreign work. 

Woodsville is the home of the one life-member of our Con- 
vention, and also a member of the Executive Board, Mrs. Mary 
Dole Randall, who, by virtue of this, became ex-officio hostess 
in chief; but the Woodsville church, minister, choir and people, 
were as a unit in their effort to make the occasion the success 


that it was. 
* * * 


ONTARIO YOUNG PEOPLE HOLD CONFERENCE 
Phillips L. Thayer 


For the first time the young people of the Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches of Ontario have held a joint conference. 
The meetings were held in the First Unitarian Church of Hamil- 
ton on Oct. 20 and 21. Five groups were represented, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and Hamilton, Unitarians, and Blenheim and Olinda, 
Universalists. 

About forty young people were present. At noon on Satur- 
day lunch was served at the church for the visiting delegates. 

At 2 p. m., the opening session was held under the leadership 
of Miss Irene Ross. Since other representatives were expected 
from Toronto the business session was put over until the next 
afternoon. The Conference was then divided into three groups 
for a discussion period. One group, under the leadership of John 
McVittie, discussed the question, ““Our Economic System, Is It 
Old-Fashioned?”’ A second group, under the leadership of Rev. 
Douglas B. Hemmeon, discussed ‘“‘The Place of the Theater in 
Modern Life.’ The third group, considering “‘How to Keep the 
Interest Sustained through a Social Program,’’ was under the 
leadership of Irene Ross. At 4.80 the conference reassembled 
and listened to the reports of the groups. 

With appetites whetted by a walk about the town, led by 
John MeVittie, all were ready for the banquet that had been 
prepared by the Hamilton group. The guests were seated at 
round tables, nine to a table, and were numbered off 1-2-3-4, 
1-2-3-4-5. It was then announced the ones would serve their 
tables, the twos would clear away the dishes, the threes would 
wash the dishes, the fours would wipe the dishes and the fives 
would take down the tables. At the close of the banquet reports 
were given by the various young people’s groups represented. 
The keynote address on the theme of the conference was given by 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, on “Creative Religion.” Each group 
then presented a short stunt as its part of the program. The 
people of the Hamilton church entertained the visitors for the 
night. 

Sunday morning the conference sat in with the regular adult 
discussion group conducted by Rev. Mr. Hemmeon. The topic 
was Grenfell of Labrador. At 2 p. m. the conference assembled 
for a business session. The conference had proved so successful 
that it was decided to elect a permanent executive and hold an- 
nual conferences. Mr. Thayer of Olinda was elected chairman 
and Miss Ethel Dowd of Ottawa secretary, the remainder of the 
executive board to consist of one member from each group. The 
time and place of the next meeting was left to the executive, 
as well as the matter of objectives for the conference. The ques- 
tion of a name for the organization was discussed but was laid 
over until the next conference. 

Tea was served at the church and a candle-light service 
was held, conducted by Mr. John Booth of Hamilton, assisted by 
Miss Ethel Dowd of Ottawa and Miss Mavis Pardo of Blenheim. 
A provocative sermon was delivered by Mr. Booth, entitled “An 
International Recovery Act for the Church.” Mr. Booth pointed 
out the difficulty of living the Christian life in the modern business 
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world, and showed how business success is achieved in most in- 
stances only by disregarding Christian idealism. 

At 7.30 the conference members attended the regular church 
services, conducted by the pastor, assisted by Mr. Thayer. The 
title of the sermon was “The Church and the Religion of Modern 
Youth.” 

All agreed that the conference had been a great success and 
expressed appreciation to the people of Hamilton for their kind 
hospitality. 

To Miss Irene Ross goes much of the credit for arranging 
and carrying out the program. All are looking forward to 
another conference. 

To the newly elected executive of the organization will fall 
the task of sustaining the enthusiasm generated by the con- 
ference. 

* * * 


A GREAT EDITOR’S WISDOM 


The Presbyterian Advance is no more. Its issue of September 
20 was the last, and its place will be taken—it can’t be filled—by 
The Presbyterian Tribune, which will be managed by an editor, 
Dr. E. B. Chaffee, and a council of twelve. 

The Advance has had a real editor in Dr. James E. Clarke, 
and he has put his life into his work; not his labors only, but much 
of his substance. The job has made him poor in purse but rich in 
wisdom and manifold graces. 

Dr. Clarke’s editorial creed is well worth any editor’s pro- 
found study, especially if he is the editor of a church paper. Look 
at it: 

1. I bélieve that God calls even editors, and I am ready to 
obey His call. 

2. I believe that, without divine assistance, subscribers will 
keep me both humble and poor, and I amready tosay, ““Heream I; 
stone me.” 

3. I believe an editor may be spoiled as well as stoned, and 
I shall ever resist the wiles of the devil, particularly the imp called 
Flattery. 

4. I believe that an editor should be a missionary and, by 
the grace of God, I will be true to my mission. 

5. I believe that an editor should be a leader, not a reflector, 
and I shall endeavor to be an apostle of peace and good will, 
not a pillar of the status quo. 

6. I believe that an editor should be a prophet, and I shall 
pray for strength not to shirk the “burden of the Lord.” 

7. I believe in losing subscribers and in keeping my self- 
respect. 

8. I believe in doing as I would be done by, and therefore 
I shall strive to be patient and reasonable with cantankerous 
contemporaries. 

9. I believe that an editor is called to edit, and I shall seek 
to avoid being a mere tool for propagandists. 

10. I believe in serving my féllows, and to that cause I 
dedicate my pen. 

In his ‘‘Charge to the Congregation,” with which Dr. Clarke 
concludes his editorial service, he says much which every church 
member ought to know and believe about the church paper. 
For instance: 

Give to the new editor real and practical assurance of 
adequate support, both personal and financial, and he can 
accomplish much more than by the receipt of plaudits for some 
particular message that pleases. 

And what if some message doesn’t please? Still give that 
support. He is called by a group of earnest Christians not to 
please you but, by the Spirit’s guidance and power, to please God. 
Help him to do it. 

No journal which honestly seeks to give genuine Christian 
leadership can hope—-nor should it attempt—to please everybody. 

Some people do not want io be led, not even into the light of 
truth or the mind of Christ. They just want to stay. They aretoo 
“sot,” too “sorry’’—to be willing even to entertain a new idea. 

But you, my friend, are not so little as to belong to that 
group. You want light, vision, truth. Then give your hearty 


support to the editor who seeks to provide what you want and 
need. 

He may be mistaken. You do not have to agree or to follow; 
but God grant that every member of The Advance family is big 
enough to be willing to look ideas and ideals in the face and test 
them and see if they be in accord with the mind of Christ . . . 

Do not think of the editor—or of your pastor—as your par- 
ticular bondslave and even “‘boot-licker.’’ Do not try to use him 
to further your hobbies or blow your trumpet for you. 

Even if you pay your subscription—and it’s the fellow who 
doesn’t who is most likely thus to sin—do not encourage the 
notion that the editor is your hired errand boy or that he was 
invented and installed to save you the trouble of consulting an 
encyclopedia. 

Remember that while it costs one subscriber only three cents 
and a few minutes of time to ask one question by mail, it costs 
hours of time and hundreds of dollars to answer several thousand 
questions. So, at least enclose a stamp when you ask his service 
in a personal matter. 

“Few church members will read church papers?” Yes, it is 
well known. But frankly, pastors, you should not permit such a 
condition to exist. You simply cannot build one organization 
which shall be a unit of that greater organization, the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., unless by some means your people 
realize themselves to be parts of the greater whole—“‘partners 
in the concern.” 

You can, if you attack the task with sufficient zeal, train 
them not merely to take but to read a church journal. And you 
should do what you can do. 

One conviction keeps coming to the front as Dr. Clarke’s 
sensible and searching words are read. What a stupid thing it 
was for the great Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. to put on 
such a man so many unnecessary anxieties and burdens! 

He could have conducted a great paper, useful beyond meas- 
ure to his church and to the kingdom of God in this land. 

They forced him to be promoter, pleader, bookkeeper, 
business agent and office boy—hitching Pegasus to an unoiled 
cart. And then they let the paper starve to death! 

God and Dr. Clarke can forgive those whose unconcern did 
all this, but we of the other church papers, who know the extent 
of their offence, find it difficult to think kindly of them.— North- 
western Christian Advocate. 
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We who watch for the first tinge of red on the maple do not 
realize how fortunate we are, nor that it is only in a very few re- 
gions of the world that such a pageant is put on. Nature Magazine 
in a most interesting article states that it is neither frost that makes 
leaves color nor heavy winds that cause them to fall, but rather the 
natural processes in the life of the leaf carried on within micro- 
scopic cells and bound to happen to certain plants in certain re- 
gions every year. Botanists and chemists admit that the matter 
of autumn coloring is a difficult problem to dissect, but they believe 
that soluble colors, known as flavones, are present in more or less 
colorless form in the cell sap. But it takes certain conditions to 
bring them out in the bright hues that call forth our deepest 
thanksgiving to God for so great a gift of beauty.— New Outlook 
(Toronto). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“REVEREND McALLISTER” AND PHI BETA KAPPA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This letter is to announce my resignation from the ranks of 
those who have stood with you these many years in contesting 
against the misuse of the term “Reverend” as applied to the 
clergy. 

My zeal for the cause of the correct use of English, especially 
in this particular, was but whetted by the mistakes of ordinary 
individuals. Here, thought I, is a field of education in which my 
powers will produce results! Progress was slow, but the goal 
was worth the struggle. Three or four explanations a year, 
with pledges of multiplication by the enlightened ones, seemed 
sufficient to convert the entire nation in a few years. Mathe- 
matically 89,478,525 would be on the straight and narrow road at 
the end of fourteen years, and the fifteenth year would see the 
entire English speaking world in line. 

But now I am too discouraged to continue the work. ! feel 
that you have a right to an explanation. It was possible for me 
to maintain my courage when other clergymen transgressed. 
Hearing two college presidents, three professors of English, and 
various other faculty members of educational institutions indicate 
their failures to appreciate the right in this respect, only served 
to inspire me with a sense of duty. Two weeks ago I withstood 
the shock of ‘“‘Reverend Brown” from the lips of a professor at 
Hebrew Union College. But this week I am overcome! 

The official minutes of the proceedings of the Highteenth 
Triennial Council of Phi Beta Kappa (page 10, line 39) contain 
the words: ‘‘Reverend McAllister of Oregon.” 

I give up! 

Carl H. Olson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Buck up, brother. Wemay go down, but let us go down with 
our faces to the foe. Never will you be Reverend Olson to me. 
Never shall I be Rev. van Schaick to you. There will be two of 
us left who have not bowed the knee. But no Phi Beta Kappa 


key will ever again shine in full glory for us. 
The Editor. 


* * 
WHAT MADE FISHER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It might be advisable for the young man who wrote “Church 
Extension—for What?” in the Leader of October 20, to place 
the article in his files. It will make interesting reading for him 
twenty-five years hence, when he becomes as safe and conserva- 
tive as the rest of us are now. One encouraging thing about 
the article is that at least the author is facing the problems of 
society with persistence and courage. A young radical is less 
dangerous by far than the conventional traditionalist who is too 
lazy or too indifferent to do any original thinking. Let us not 
discourage the expression of honest convictions by our young 
ministers. However, it would be immensely interesting and re- 
vealing if we could know the background, the process of thought, 
and the training which result in such extreme views. 

Clifford D. Newton. 

Stafford, Conn. 

* ok 
TO ORGANIZE SOCIALIST LOCALS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

With much of Carleton Fisher’s article, “Church Extension 
—for What?” I heartily agree. No one can doubt his social 
passion. Many will agree with his frank appraisal of the Uni- 
versalist Church. But his understanding of the role of the 
church as an institution in a capitalistic society is a bit cloudy. 
Protestantism, as Hilaire Belloc has clearly shown in “How the 
Reformation Happened,” was the product of an emerging capi- 
talism—it was the religion of the rising merchant class. It was 
imposed on the people from above. Liberalism is the concomi- 
tant of an expanding triumphant capitalism. What Mr. Fisher 


does not see is that all religion is class religion. Karl Marx 
wrote, ‘‘Religion is the opiate of the people.”” Every social revo- 
lution has had to place definite checks on organized religion, and 
our own American Revolution was no exception. The contem- 
porary struggle of the church in Mexico for its very existence is a 
more recent example. The church is of necessity counter-revo- 
lutionary. 

Why Mr. Fisher should expect the Universalist Church, or 
any denomination, to be radical is a mystery. Were it wholly 
free from the ticker tape of investments, yet it would not be 
radical. We know, however, that radicalism may be tolerated 
within the body of the church so long as it spends itself in words. 
Such radicalism will be tolerated only so long as the economic 
system of which it is the cultural flower is expanding. As the 
depression deepens and the class struggle is intensified the church 
will become less and less hospitable to radical ideas. It will! 
cease to offer asylum to radicals. If we have eyes to see, there 
are evidences of this hardening of the church’s heart and brain 
all about us. 

A radical minister who still has a pulpit can hope only to 
kindle the imagination of a few of his parishioners and convert 
them into firebrands of the social revolution. He may con- 
fidently expect to cause a few of his comfortable and complacent 
middle-class folks to deliberately forsake their class and actively 
fight in the cause of the workers. He can call this the highest 
sacrifice. But the radical minister should have no illusions about 
converting his entire congregation to the uprooting of the system 
of private property and private profit and the establishment of-a 
cooperative commonwealth. The church is and will remain in 
the unholy grip of reaction. 

To expect more than I have indicated is to become swallowed 
up in despair. If Mr. Fisher believes that religion is no respecter 
of social orders and that Christ’s gospel is necessary in a workers’ 
state, then I suggest that he organize an institution which can 
serve in this age of transition and be capable of changing with the 
needs of the new society. I counsel him to go to some industrial 
community and set up a Church of the Carpenter, with its 
foundation in the slums but its steeple pointing to those realms 
above where order and rhythmical beauty call men to similar 
ideals. Pennies rather than dollars will reward such an experi- 
ment. Yet there are other compensations. 

But if Mr. Fisher believes with all his heart that the most 
important task is to abolish capitalism, then I suggest that he 
enter into the everyday struggles of the workers on the political 
and industrial battlefronts. An increasing number of theological 
students and ministers are devoting themselves to the organiza- 
tion of workers into unions and into radical political parties. 
Here indeed the laborers are few and the harvests are plentiful. 

And now I wish to say a few words about your editorial, 
“Read Mr. Fisher,’’ which appeared in the same issue as the 
article. By a careful phrasing of words you indicated that the 
issue between radicalism and conservatism is a matter of age. 
In your last paragraph, for instance, you wrote, “Let us who are 
older and who, as we believe, are sounder in our beliefs, take care 
that we do not draw away from them (the younger) in interest 
and sympathy.” The recent letters of Dr. Harry Canfield and 
Carleton Fisher’s namesake and fellow Maniac, Mr. Fisher of 
Biddeford, prove that they are radicals, and we all know that 
they did not graduate from theological school last June. Age 
does not ossify the minds of all men and women. A rich and 
varied experience sometimes transforms a conservative by 
birth and early environment, into a revolutionist. I hope that 
no reader of your editorial will believe that all our younger 
ministers are radical and all our older ones are conservative. 
There are plenty of young men whom the most dyed-in-the-wool 
“rugged individualist” could endorse. The cleavage is between 
those who wish to preserve certain privileges for a minority at 
the expense of the majority, and those who sincerely follow Jesus’ 
injunction, “The first shall be last and the last shall be first.” 
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You defend your liberal views very ably, but while you talk the 
ship is burning and the moment is coming when you must choose 
whether you will perish in the flames of revolution or in the dark 
waters of fascist reaction. In Elmer Rice’s new play, ‘“Judg- 
ment Day,” which shows the progress of a political trialin a mythi- 
cal fascist state, the judge of the supreme court, who prides him- 
self on his liberalism and the necessity of impartial justice, fires 
the shot which kills the dictator. In this fictional case, the 
liberal became a radical in time of crisis. In actual life he may 
ormay not. At any rate, Carleton Fisher and I, and, I believe, 
Dr. Canfield and the other Mr. Fisher, have already made our 
choice; we stand with the workers in their revolutionary struggle 
for a cooperative commonwealth. 
Conard B. Rheiner. 
Easton, Penn. 
* * 
WATCH FOR THIS MAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A man calling himself “Hollingshead,” ‘“‘Wilson,’”’ and by 
other surnames, has been making his way across the country 
interviewing ministers of our churches and representing himself 
as a member of the Universalist church in one place or another, 
and anxious to have the minister of each town visited secure his 
letter from his home-town church. When he was in Buffalo his 
home church was Peoria and Dr. Scott his minister. When he 
reached Binghamton, Buffalo was his home and I his minister. 
In Binghamton his name is Wilson. A letter from Dr. Benton 
received tonight tells me that he is in Philadelphia and repre- 
senting Buffalo as his home. He does not ask for money, but 
indicates his hard circumstances—unemployed for a year and a 
half. I think it time our men were warned about him. This 
man has no connection with our church here, nor has he ever had 
any such connection. 

Bruce Swrft. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

JAPANESE FIRE AND FURY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of Missions for October, 1934, page 476, under 
“Current Missionary Opinion,” I quoted a paragraph which I 
had culled from a recent issue of The Christian Leader. One of my 
subscribers took issue with that paragraph and has written me 
about it, requesting that I send his letter to you. Accordingly 
I am doing so and it is enclosed herewith. * You will know best 
how to write him in reply. 

William B. Lipphard. 

New York City. 


To the Editor of Missions: 

In your last issue you quote from The Christian 
Leader a statement that Japan does not want war with 
the United States. Now I have never been to Japan 
and am not acquainted with a single Japanese, but I 
suspect that the Japanese are eager to whip the United 
States. Why not? Have we not insulted them, the 
proudest nation on earth? And I suspect that what 
causes war is not a desire for markets, as Karl Marx 
and his socialist followers assert, but just those primi- 
tive emotions of fear, hate, and jealousy. 

Furthermore, if Japan cannot whip this country 
today she will soon be in a position to do so. Last 
year there were hundreds of thousands more births in 
Japan than in the United States. But that is not all. 
In Japan all classes are equally prolific, while in this 
country our intellectuals shun parenthood. Japan is 
breeding generals as well as privates, while we are rais- 
ing up recruits who will not make good corporals. 
Mark my words: in the end we shall not put the Japan- 
ese on a quota basis. We shall let down the bars com- 
pletely. We shall be serfs and the Japs will be our 
lords. I may be mistaken (I generally am), but I re- 
gard that outcome as inevitable. 
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The point is that we are a decadent race and we are 
about to lose out before a more virile race. Divorce 
and birth control are symptons of degeneracy. And 
what is our complacent church, our timid ministry, 
doing to stop this national decay? To answer my own 
question, the church is just a cross section of its com- 
munity while the ministry is just the mouthpiece of 
public opinion. Courage is what we lack. 

I suggest that you send this letter to The Christian 
Leader. Am enclosing a stamp for that purpose. 

David Cole. 

Great Bend, Kans. 


Mr. Cole is right in emphasizing the part played by fear, 
hate, jealousy, pride, in causing war. He is wrong in saying that 
Japan wants war with the United States. Neither Mr. Cole nor 
the editor knows what a whole nation wants. All we can say is 
that groups, cliques, parties, classes, in Japan, appear friendly to 
us, and that other groups appear hostile. Well informed people 
in Japan, however, question whether any but exceptional in- 
dividuals really want war. The important question for us to 
consider is, ““Do we want friendship with Japan?” If so, then 
let us work for it. 

As to the decadence of race, church, ministry, we advise the 
brother to read The Christian Leader and find out if everybody in 
sight merely echoes public opinion. 

The Editor. 
* * 
THE POWER OF LOVE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the month of October, in a town not many miles from 
Boston, a beautiful, playful kitten, six months old, with hand- 
some yellow fur, was coveted by a stranger, living miles away, 
who captured and confined him in a sack and started for his home. 
On the way the kitten escaped, and after ten days that kitten 
arrived at his home one evening, and met the first outgoing per- 
son with his gladsome me-ow! Coming in with the family, after 
surveying us, he nestled down in the arms of affection, and closed 
his eyes, as if in gratitude for the termination of his fears! 

If a kitten can thus show us the power of love, what an ex- 
ample for the human family. 

A Thinker. 
i 
THE STORMS WE FACE 
To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I am reading these days some back numbers of the Leader 
lent me by a clergyman friend. I have just read in the Sep- 
tember 8 issue, current year, a most beautiful and comforting 
little editorial for which you ought to receive some sort of spir- 
itual prize. It fits so perfectly into the lives of many of us, both 
ministers and others. “Storms we need not face’’—brief, beauti- 
ful, comforting. And so true, too, that we must learn how to 
discover, in the hymn-language, ‘‘a shelter in the time of storm,” 
as well as how to “‘buck”’ storms, however fierce. 

Especially strikingly beautiful are the thoughts of your 
last paragraphs about these little creatures who sometimes know 
more than we do, for they act more wisely often. They have 
leaves and roots and caves and holes, and use them, and are safe. 
We have friends and work and books and God, but do not use 
them, and so are unsafe, especially on today’s stormy sea in the 
biting weather of disturbing humanism. Shall we “run” or 
“buck?” Canwedoboth? Aretheism and humanism mutually 
exclusive? Is liberalism a true blend? Who will tell us? 

N. A. Buncampier. 

Old Town, Maine. 

* * 
THAT MINISTER’S WIFE’S STORY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The minister’s wife’s story about clergymen is the best I 
have read. Iam going to give it over the radio. 

Albert P. Langtry. 

Waltham, Mass. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A MODERN’S HATRED OF WAR 


O War, I hate you most of all because 
you lay your hands upon the finest qualities 
in human life, qualities that rightly used 
would make a heaven on earth. 

You take our spirit of courage and de- 
votion, and instead of letting it be a bene- 
diction in the world, you use it to burn 
cities and sack cathedrals and slay men. 

You take our loyalty that, well used, 
would redeem the world, and you harness 
it to a movement which inevitably means 
the murder of women and children, and 
the starving of whole populations. 

You take our religion, and to help your 
deadly work you teach us to pray, as old 
barbarians prayed to their idols as the gods 
of war. 

You take our science, the fruit of our 
dedicated intelligence, and you make even 
of that an effective minister of hate. 

This is the deepest charge against you, 
that you take our noblest powers and 
prostitute them to destructive ends. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
* * 


YOUR JAPAN OFFERING 


We would urge every church school 
treasurer to be prompt this year in for- 
warding the Japan offering. We have 
received to date $15.29. What school 
will be the first to send this total higher? 

x * 
DATE CHANGED TO NOV. 9 

The informal get-together for the teach- 
ers and officers of the church schools of 
Greater Boston, announced in last week’s 
Leader as taking place on Thursday, Nov. 
8, was put forward one day to Friday, 
Nov. 9. 

bd * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK IN 
MEDFORD 

Religious Education Week began in the 
Medford Universalist church on Saturday, 
Sept. 29. A group of our officers and 
teachers attended the Sabbath School 
Union Retreat at Waltham. On Sept. 30, 
we observed Rally Day. The members 
responded with a large attendance that 
eclipsed our Reopening Day, Sept. 9. 
Mrs. Evelyn Barker, superintendent of our 
Primary Department, conducted an ap- 
propriate Rally Day service in which her 
group took part. 

Rally Day also marked the reopening 
of our Young People’s Department, which 
we call the Liberal Hour Forum for Young 
People. This group has an enrollment of 
forty young people from ages eighteen to 
thirty-five. We find that the forum has 
filled a gap, in which our young people 
were being lost to the church. Our minis- 
ter’s guidance and supervision has pre- 
vented such a loss from increasing. 

On Oct. 8, the annual Harvest Supper in 
our church enabled our church school work- 
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in freedom, justice in love, and in- 
dividual discipline in social duty; 
and which shall make of all sects, 
classes, nations and races, one 
fellowship of men—unto this Church 
and unto all its members, known 
and unknown, throughout the 
world, we pledge the allegiance of 
our hands and hearts. 

(Statement spokenin unison after 
the Invocation in the Com- 
munity Church of New York— 
John Haynes Holmes, minister.) 
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ers to be together again. We continued 
our observance of Religious Education 
Week, by attending in a body. A meeting 
of the minister’s cabinet, the heads of all 
the organizations of our church, followed 
the supper, and the time was profitably 
used in correlation of programs for the 
coming year. 

On Religious Education Sunday, Oct. 
7, our school inaugurated the change from 
the 12 o’clock session to 9.80 a.m. This 
experiment had been tried in Medford 
many years ago without success. Our 
leaders now believe that the proper time 
has arrived. A perfect, glorious fall day 
aided us in obtaining nearly 100 per cent 
attendance. The results were unexpect- 
edly gratifying. We believe that our 
success was due to the splendid letter 
which the G. 8. S. A. loaned us. This 
letter was addressed to all the parents of 
church school members, asking for their 
cooperation in helping to make the change 
successful. The G. 8. 8S. A.’s letter stated 
so clearly the advantages of this change, 
that in all of the replies that were received 
the majority of parents stated their united 
approval. We hope that clear, brisk, 
weather will continue to bless us. 

Our minister’s theme Oct. 7 was “‘Edu- 
tion and the Church,” and it was based 
on Prof. Angus H. Maclean’s book, ‘‘The 
New Era in Religious Education,” of which 
our school ownsa copy. The progress and 
development of the old-fashioned Sunday 
school into the modern church school was 
made clear to our church people. On 


Monday evening, Oct. 8, we closed our 
fortnight of Religious Education ob- 
servance by inviting the officers and 
teachers of the Mystic Congregational 
church school, Medford, to our monthly 
Workers’ Conference. Our Congrega- 
tional friends responded with interest and 
pleasure, and their minister also took part 
in our brief worship service. For discus- 
sion, our minister, Rev. Fred Hamilton 
Miller, presented the first chapter in 
Professor MacLean’s book, ‘The New 
Era in Religious Education,” which our 
workers are going to study this winter at 
all of our conferences. One result of our 
concentration and study in the past few 
weeks will be found in the establishment of 
the junior church, which will come very 


soon. Ova: 
* * 
A LARGER PARISH PLANS ITS 
PROGRAM 


Recently a group of church school 
teachers and officers representing the 
six churches in the Western Maine Larg- 
er Parish, Federated, gathered at Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt’s cottage on Lake Bar- 
ker, Hiram, Maine, for an all-day re- 
treat. Miss Andrews was present and Jed 
the discussions during the morning and 
afternoon. First came a consideration of 
the aims of religious education, then the 
outlining of a program which would at- 
tempt to meet the needs of the persons in 
the community to be served by it. Rev. 
B. F. Wentworth, also of the Larger 
Parish, conducted a worship service at the 
opening of the retreat and a period of medi- 
tation at its close. An attractive spot at 
any time of year, the lake and surrounding 
hills with their autumn foliage were es- 
pecially beautiful bathed in sunshine. 

So interested did the group become in 
making constructive plans for the future 
that at sunset it was agreed to meet that 
evening in one of the homes in the village 
to continue the discussion. This was 
done, and although when the session closed 
everyone agreed that it had been a full day, 
the unanimous vote was that it had been a 
profitable one as well. 

CaP 


The thing that makes salt salty is not 
its shape, color or weight, but its saltiness. 

The measure of a Christian is his wiil- 
ingness to sacrifice for his Christian con- 
victions. 

It is well to notice that Jesus advises us 
to let our lights shine so that men will 
glorify our Father. Most of us let them 
shine so that we may be glorified. 

It is easy to receive gladly the word 
that assures us of our rights; it is different 
with the word about duties. 

The church that never sees anything 
wrong will never make anything right. 

Roy L. Smith. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN MEET 
IN MALDEN 


The Malden church is truly a friendly 
church. We who went there on Oct. 25 
for the Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, felt the friendliness of the 
people just as soon as we stepped into 
the church, and all during the day the 
same feeling prevailed, whether we were 
partaking of the delicious luncheon served 
at noon, or whether we were listening to 
the interesting program, or purchasing 
Japanese articles. 

We enjoyed an organ prelude by Mr. 
William Dineen. This was followed by 
one of the most inspiring praise services 
we have ever heard. This was the con- 
tribution of Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain 
to the program, and it was a perfect start 
for a most satisfying day of dramatics, 
addresses and lovely music. 

Mrs. J. Wesley Ward of Malden greeted 
her guests, and Mrs. Chester A. Polsey re- 
sponded to this greeting. Not only did 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk preside during the 
morning and afternoon sessions, but she 
gave us some most interesting program 
suggestions. 

Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres is the state mem- 
bership chairman and is also the author 
of a very good demonstration or pageant 
called ‘“Every Woman a Member.” This 
was presented by members of the W. U. 
M.S. representing many of our outstanding 
women of the past, such as Caroline Soule, 
Clara Barton, Mrs. Martha O. Winstead, 
and others. It was well given, and we wish 
that more of those unfamiliar with our 
work might have seen it. Every woman 
of our church a member of the W.N. M.A. 
is our ultimate goal. We feel very sure it 
is from lack of educating the women of our 
church that all are not members. If we 
give them the information of what we are 
doing, then they will line up with this one 
national organization of the Universalist 
Church women. 

The short intermission during the 
luncheon and social hour found the tables 
at the front and side front of the church 
surrounded by those interested to see the 
Japanese articles brought from Boston 
headquarters. There they found glass 
animals of every size and description, 
toweling of lovely designs, and exquisite 
stationery. Mrs. Taylor and her willing 
assistants, Mrs. Elsner and Mrs. Moody, 
were just as busy as they could be measur- 
ing yards of toweling, selling sweet ringing 
wind bells, doing up packages of stationery, 
and trying to keep their records of sales 
straight. These are the articles which are 
being sold throughout the Mission Circles 
all over the country, the proceeds from the 
sale of which will supplement the somewhat 
diminished girls’ funds of Blackmer Home. 


The afternoon session was an interesting 
one, beginning with a prayer by Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, pastor of the church, fol- 
lowed by delightful vocal solos by Mrs. 
May Black Wells, a roll call revealing 
nearly 200 present, an offertory, and then 
the address of the afternoon by Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., whose subject was 
“My Trip Around the World.” Our 
thoughts traveled with him as we followed 
his interesting experiences. His talk was 
not confined to Japan and our work there, 
but he did say to us one thing which rather 
pleased us, and that was that the women of 
Massachusetts, through their quotas, have 
paid more to the W. N. M. A. for the Japan 
work than all of the churches of the Uni- 
versalist denomination have contributed 
for the general missions work in Japan. 
Thrilling were the stories he told of the 
service of our missionaries in Japan, of the 
Copenhagen Conference, of his short time 
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in Singapore, of India and many other 
places familiar to most of us simply as 
names before he made them more real. 

It was an excellent meeting. All of the 
Public Meetings are excellent. The next 
one will be held in Worcester on the 22d 
of November. Plan to attend. 


* * 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The fourth floor front of 16 Beacon 
Street was occupied for two days and two 
evenings during the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board of the W. N. M. A. held Oct. 
27 and 28. Every member of the Board 
was present, Mrs. Irving L. Walker and 
Mrs. Victor Russell from Rochester, New 
York, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood and Mrs. 
Stanley Manning from Connecticut, Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner from Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Ada I. Treat from Maine, Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson and Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks from Massachusetts, Mrs. Walter 
R. Corlett from Illinois and Miss Gertrude 
M. Whipple from Rhode Island. More 
news later. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


YP. G3 U. WEEK 


Trustee Archie Hayes of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has been assigned the task of 
developing a program for Young People’s 
Week, which comes Jan. 18-20, 1985. 
Y. P. C. U. Sunday on Jan. 20 will climax 
the week of activities. The following 
general plan for the observance of Young 
People’s Week is suggested in order that 
a really successful program may be as- 
sured in our churches throughout the 
country. 

1. Appointment of a chairman and 
committee for planning the program of the 
week and Young People’s Sunday. 

2. A young people’s entertainment or 
social to which other young people’s 
societies or members of a Unitarian Y. P. 
R. U. would be invited, during the week. 

8. For Sunday, Jan. 20, plan with your 
minister a service which the young people 
will conduct or play a part in. 

4. Arrange to send the loose offering 
of that service to the National Y. P. C. U. 
It will be donated to the Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp, which needs funds to 
carry on the wonderful work being done 
there. 

We are anxious to have the week recog- 
nized in those Universalist churches where 
there is no Y. P. C. U. It is to be hoped 
that the ministers and young people in 
such parishes will cooperate with us in 
every way possible. 

This is the first official announcement 
of our aims. Prepare your local program 
early. Various suggestions will be sent 
you from time to time. Won’t you pass 
any good ideas on to us? They may be 
helpful to everybody. Write Archie Hayes 


at 2814 Portland Ave., South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
ee 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The Executive Board of the National 
Union met at Worcester, Mass., on Satur- 
day, Oct. 18. The dates of the 1935 In- 
stitute Convention were announced— 
July 6-14, at Ferry Beach. A motion was 
made and carried that William E. Gardner 
be appointed convention chairman. 

The board will meet in New York City 
on Saturday, Dec. 1. 


* * 


ULTIMATUM FROM THE JUNIOR 
SUPERINTENDENT 


I expect every member of the national 
board, and this includes myself, to at- 
tempt to establish a Junior Y. P. C. U. 
in the church with which he or she is af- 
filiated. In default of this I expect a 
signed affidavit to the effect that the 
church has no children of the ages nine to 
fourteen, and no prospect of interesting 
any such group, and is therefore a dying 
church, well dead. When I have an af- 
filiated junior union or such an affidavit 
to the credit of each member of the na- 
tional board I shall consider that body to 
have done its duty, and shall begin on the 
various state boards. 


Ainslie Minor. 
oa atk 


NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Iowa—Mae E. Yeoman. 
Tennalaga—Virginia Rhyne. 
Connecticut—Lillian Lange. 
California—Bob Crossley. 
Massachusetts—Robert Sproul. 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


The outstanding event since our last 
report was the beginning of a new pastorate 
in Stamford. Rev. Harold Lumsden, as 
already reported in the Leader, began his 
work there Sept. 1 and was subsequently 
publicly installed. Thus a critical situa- 
tion has been met and there is promise in 
place of uncertainty. All our churches 
are now supplied and in four of them the 
pastorates have begun within two years. 
Our annual ‘Mid-Year’ conference of 
the State Convention and Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society will be held 
Nov. 14. One of the strongest programs 
in years has been arranged, with special 
emphasis upon religious education, with 
two professors of religious education on the 
program. Japan will be reported by Mrs. 
I. Wallace Cate, who will speak from 
first-hand knowledge acquired through 
several years residence in that country. 

New London.—Rev. Frank S. Gredler, 
minister. The minister spent his vacation 
in his former parish, Ithaca, N. Y. Our 
church reopened Sept. 9. The attendance 
in September was 380 percent better than a 
year ago. A parish supper was held Oct. 
18, with Dr. Walter R. Hunt, of the 
American Unitarian Association, as guest 
and speaker. 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
minister. During the summer our church 
organ was thoroughly tuned and renovated 
by a man who helped to make it. He and 
his assistant worked for three weeks in 
church and at factory, and made the in- 
strument good as new, and “‘good for forty 
years more.’ This was made possible 
through the generosity: of an anonymous 
(to all but the minister) friend in another 
state, who contributed the $400 mentioned 
in the minister’s circular letter of appeal. 
“It pays to let your wants be known.” 
This gift brought the total response to the 
minister’s personal canvass to $2,500. 
At the annual Danbury Fair for one 
mortal week our women and young people 
operated our luncheon booth. Originally 
the first and only church booth, and with 
comparatively small competition, we now 
face “diminishing returns” annually be- 
cause nearly all the other churches and 
commercial concessions, furnishing a total 
of sixty eating places, have made sub- 
stantial profits small. Our Y. P. C. U. 
has planned a full program as usual, and 
more than usual. In November and De- 
cember there will be Sunday evening 
pageants, one in each month. Beginning 
in January we shall use one of the Potterton 
illustrated lectures each month in a Sunday 
evening public service. The annual three- 
act play will be produced. The Thanks- 
giving turkey supper will be furnished for 
the public Nov. 17. We are using national 
topics for our regular devotional meetings. 
With one member a state secretary and 


another national president, our Union is 
kept in close touch with the general work. 
Our church school is somewhat larger than 
for several years. One new class has been 
established, a “Drop-In” class by the 
minister. The Hallowe’en party was held 
as usual. Bible drill is given weekly and 
Bible passages are memorized. At present 
we are memorizing certain psalms. The 
minister is in demand as a speaker on many 
occasions, and abstracts of all his sermons 
and most of his addresses are published 
in the local paper. Reports from many 
quarters prove this publicity to be worth 
while. The minister is serving as local 
representative of the chaplain in charge of 
the C. C. C. Camps, and is providing the 
ministers for the weekly services in Camp 
Hook, ten miles from Danbury. 

Stamford.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
minister. Mr. and Mrs. Lumsden and 
James Lumsden arrived at the parsonage 
late in August. Regular services were be- 
gun on Sunday, Sept. 9. The attendance 
has been very satisfactory thus far. The 
Mission Circle and the Clara Barton Guild 
have held their regular meetings and 
opened their activities for the year. A 
church school, which meets every Sunday 
morning, has been organized. The in- 
stallation of the minister (reported recently 
in the Leader) was held Oct. 5. A week 
preceding the installation twenty-five 
members of the parish paid a surprise visit 
to the parsonage, where a social evening 
was enjoyed. A “‘Pot-Luck” supper was 
held Oct. 19, with forty-two persons pres- 
ent. A similar supper will be held monthly. 
The parish desires to express its apprecia- 
tion of the many messages of good will 
which neighboring churches have sent the 
minister. 

Meriden.—Rev. Delmar E. ‘Trout, 
minister. The church reopened Sept. 2 
with a Labor Day sermon by the minister. 
James Harrigan, who attended the Ferry 
Beach Institute last summer, is the new 
superintendent of the Bible school. Henry 
Lange also attended the Ferry Beach In- 


stitute. The Y. P. C. U. has resumed 
meetings. Miss Lillian Lange is the new 
president. She represented the Union at 


the national convention at Murray Grove. 
The new officers were installed recently. 
The Enterprise Club held a picnic, Sept. 
10, at Lake Beseeck. The club also held a 
successful luneheon bridge which resulted 
in a substantial profit. The Ladies’ Circle 
is holding regular suppers and preparing 
for the annual Christmas sale and fair, 
Dec. 5. The Girl and the Boy Scouts have 
begun an active season. Work and pleas- 
ure are combined. Recently they gave an 
informal dance with a five-piece orchestra. 
More than one hundred attended. The 
Mission Circle has held one of its regular 
meetings and discussed “Peace.” The 


local circle entertained the State Mission- 
ary Association board and friends at a 
special meeting and luncheon, Sept. 18. 
From the Waldo Upson estate the church 
has received the gift of a beautiful pulpit 
lamp made to match the pulpit desk and 
baptismal font. A ‘Service of Recog- 
nition” was held Sunday, Oct. 28. We 
are glad to have the girls’ choir with us 
again. At the union service of Protestant 
churches in the First Baptist Church our 
pastor preached on ‘‘Old and New Wells,” 
Oct. 7. During September the minister 
preached on ‘‘Permanence in a Changing 
World,” ‘Just Exaction,”’ ‘“‘The Recoil 
Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, 
minister. The resignation of Mrs. Richard 
P. Drew as director of religious education 
was accepted with regret, to take effect 
Sept. 30. During four years of service 
Mrs. Drew has been a leader in multiplying 
the enrollment and attendance of the 
school several times over, and her con- 
tinued insistence upon a high educational 
standard has left a permanent impress. 
The Board of Education has asked Mrs. 
Manning to take over this work, and she 
has done so, at least temporarily. Three 
additional teachers and one assistant 
teacher have been secured, so that there is 
now only one vacancy in the teaching 
staff. New pupils are being enrolled al- 
most every Sunday. The Winchester 
Auxiliary recently celebrated the third 
anniversary of its organization with an at- 
tendance of fifty. Mr. Maurice S. Sher- 
man, editor of the Hartford Courant, 
spoke on, ‘‘What’s Happened This Sum- 
mer.”’ Later the same afternoon the Social 
Benevolent Society held its first meeting 
for the season with good attendance. 
This was followed by the first of the month- 
ly parish suppers. After supper our choir 
director, Mrs. Esther Nelson Ellison, led 
the group in a congregational choir re- 
hearsal. An address was given by Mr. 
Harrington Harries, manager of one of the 
local moving picture theaters, on ‘‘The 
Moving Picture Industry and Censorship.” 
Three of our people attended the dinner to 
Dr. Etz in Boston, upon his return from 
the Orient. Since Hartford will be the 
host to about thirty thousand members 
of the National Grange (P. of H.), it may 
be of interest to Universalists to be re- 
minded that a Universalist minister, the 
late Rev. A. B. Grosh, one of the seven 
founders of the Grange, wrote the entire 
ritual for the first four degrees (admitting 
to full membership in the local Granges). 
In these degrees beauty and dignity is 
given to labor, and in a most impressive 
manner the fact that all are workers to- 
gether with God is emphasized. 
Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
minister. The pastor is preaching a series 
of sermons based upon the Sermon on the 
Mount, with the following themes: “The 
Beatitudes,” “Hate or Love,” “Judge 
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Not,” “The Golden Rule,” and ‘The 
Price of Peace.’’ The last sermon in the 
series will be preached on Armistice Day. 
The minister is a world war veteran, but a 
firm believer in peace. These sermons 
have increased the size of the congrega- 
tion. A supper for the parish was held 
Nov. 2. The young people in the church 
school gave a short play entitled, ‘“‘Sylves- 
ter and His Saxophone.” Two of our 
young ladies attended the School of Re- 
ligious Education at Ferry Beach. 
Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
minister. A large congregation was pres- 
ent Oct. 21 when a new order of service was 
inaugurated. Mr. Niles preached on 
“What the Church Service Should and Can 
Do for You.” The reorganized Men’s 
Club, under the leadership of George A. 
Smith, has been very active, presenting in- 
teresting programs which have included 
“Hunting Big Game with a Fountain 
Pen,” by Rey. Cornelius Greenway; 
“Mussolini,”’ by Prof. Pierre Zampierre of 
the Junior College of Connecticut, who 
roomed with the Italian leader when they 
were both students at Florence; and “‘In- 
dian Days at Calgary and Banff,’”’ by Ma- 
bel F. Knight. The next important event 
on the club schedule is a turkey dinner, set 
for Nov. 21. The Universalist Women’s 
Club has taken in some new members. 
During the vacation period the ladies’ 
parlor was refurnished by the women, it 
having been redecorated when all of the 
social rooms were transformed during the 
summer. With its white interior, new rugs 
and restored furniture, it makes a very 
pleasant room. In addition to the regular 
meetings and annual fall luncheon, the 
Women’s Club served the annual harvest 
supper for the members of the Vermont 
Club. The annual supper and sale on 
Nov. 1 took the form of a harvest festival. 
The kindergarten, which meets during the 
hour of the church service under the di- 
rection of Miss Alice Barratt, has been 
moved into the room which formerly 
served as the church office. The Uni- 
versalists were the first to start such a 
kindergarten during the hour of worship, 
and have continued it for many years. 
During the singing of the hymn, the class 
enters the church to receive the bene- 
diction. The new idea in the Sunday school 
of having a different leader responsible for 
the worship service each Sunday in the 
month is working well. Those who have 
charge are Marion Page, Ruth Barratt 
and Alice Barratt, and David F. Snow and 
Rey. Harold H. Niles. The minister de- 
livered an address early in the summer to 
the Kiwanis Club and was elected an 
honorary member of that organization. 
Other addresses have been delivered at the 
Rotary Club, the Professional Men’s Club 
and the Pastors’ Association, where he 
reviewed former President Hoover’s recent 
book, “The Challenge to Liberty.” Of 
the latter organization, he was elected 
vice-president at the meeting in June. 


Mr. Niles delivered the address at the an- 
nual banquet of the New York State Sun- 
day School Convention in Rochester, and 
gave the charge to the people at the in- 
stallation of Rev. Harold Lumsden at 
Stamford. At the time of the State Board 
Meeting of the Y. P. C. U., in the Bridge- 
port Church, members of the local Union 
arranged a special service with Rev. 
Harold Lumsden as the speaker. Mr. 
John Peterson, state president, presided. 
Mary Hill Hinchcliffe was soloist, with 
Mrs. Fred W. Tracy as pianist. Robert 
Hinchcliffe is the new president of the 
localhyaRa@s Uy 

New Haven.—Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, 
minister. On Oct. 14 Dr. Fischer preached 
in Warren, Mass., where he began his 
ministry in 1896. Rev. Douglas Robbins 
supplied the New Haven pulpit that day. 
The Ladies’ Aid and other societies of 
the parish held a harvest festival Oct. 31 
and Noy. 1, afternoon and evening. Mr. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner, of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., contributed an interesting 
article to Unity recently on “Can We 
Change Human Nature?” 


Rev. J. A. Judge left Perry, N. Y., on 
Oct. 28, after preaching his farewell ser- 
mon, and preached to his new parishioners 
in Hornell on the evening of the same day. 


Emerson Smith Schwenk of Tufts 
College, who has been student pastor at 
Taunton, Mass., for two years, has been 
made acting pastor of the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. 


Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, A. I. 
Bicknell, treasurer, and Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, minister of the National Memorial 
Church, met with L. A. Ames, C. B. Ladd, 
Judge Hill, Colonel Danforth, and L. O. 
Tebbetts, Finance Committee of the 
General Convention, Nov. 1, at the City 
Club, Boston. 


Rey. Crawford O. Smith, pastor of the 
Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, 
has announced his resignation, to take 
effect Dec. 1. Mr. Smith, who was in the 
ministry of the Baptist Church before 
entering the Universalist fellowship, has 
accepted a call to the First Baptist Church 
in Lexington, Mass. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will be the speaker on the Church Forum 
program of radio station WLW (700 kc.) 
on Sunday, Nov. 18, at 8.30 a.m., E.8. T. 
Rosemary Stoess and Agnes Wagner 
McKie of our Cincinnati church will 
provide the music for this program. 


Herbert W. Knight and Miss Julietta 
Gaylor, both of Boston, were married at 
4 p.m. on Monday, Oct. 29, in the Church 
of the Redemption, by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, State Superintendent. The single 


John E. Wood and Miss Dorothy Harring- 
ton were married Oct. 20 in Stonington, 
Conn., by Dr. Fischer, assisted by the 
bride’s uncle, Rev. Lester H. Clee of 
Newark, N. J. Both Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
are active in Y. P.C.U. work. Previous to 
the wedding some thirty of the young 
people of the New Haven church held a 
“shower” at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Fischer. On Sunday, Oct. 7, after the 
morning church service, a group of twenty- 
three young people had an out-door din- 
ner at the Mt. Carmel State Park reserva- 
tion. The summit of the mountain was 
climbed later in the afternoon. The 
Mothers’ Club entertained the federation 
of Mothers’ Clubs of the New Haven area 
on Oct. 25. There were about 150 present. 
The first meeting of the season of the 
Mission Circle was held Oct. 12. Mrs. 
Stanley Manning addressed the Circle 
on the work in North Carolina. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


and Interests 


ring ceremony was used. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight live near the Church of the Re- 
demption on Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Unitarian parish in Reading, Mass., 
at a meeting on Monday evening, Oct. 29, 
called for the purpose of choosing a min- 
ister, unanimously elected Rev. C. Leslie 
Curtice of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Chelsea, Mass. Mr. Curtice accepts the 
election and will begin work in his new field 
with the first of December. 


Rev. Edward L. Houghton, minister of 
the Plymouth, Mass., Universalist church 
up to the close of July, and Mrs. Houghton, 
have removed to their new home on 
Seventieth St., Jackson Heights, New 
York. This is the home of their daughter. 


Rev. Francis W. Sprague of 62 Dunster 
Road, Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Mrs. 
Sprague celebrated recently the fifty- 
fourth anniversary of their marriage, which 
took place Oct. 29, 1879, in Philadelphia. 
Their house was filled with flowers. 


California 

Santa Paula—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, 
pastor. With Mrs. C. E. Combs, who 
came to us from the Presbyterian church, 
as its leader, a class for women has been 
organized in our church school. The 
average attendance has been about fifteen, 
and it is slowly growing in membership 
and influence. The class numbers several 
women of other denominations among its 
members. On the first Sunday in October 
a class for men held its first meeting. 
Seventeen men were present. The average 
attendance has been nineteen and the 
membership is nearing thirty. Social 
ethics is its field of interest and the prin- 
cipal of the local high school is its leader. 
The program is arranged through a board 
composed of four men. This discussion 
group is supplying a need that has been 
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felt in the community and growing interest 
in it encourages faith that it will have a 
permanent place in the church school. 
The fact that our church school four 
months ago had no adults enrolled other 
than the officers and teachers will indicate 
that with the addition of nearly fifty men 
and women our membership has increased 
nearly 100 per cent. Although no prose- 
lyting is attempted through these classes, 
both are in a measure interdenominational 
groups, they have benefited our regular 
services of worship. Our autumn church 
supper for social fellowship was better 
attended than any in recent years. 


' Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
It has been the custom of this church to 
recognize the minister’s birthday by a 
social party or otherwise. The church as a 
whole this year will unite in celebrating the 
seventy-fifth birthday of Rev. EH. V. 
Stevens, now on the fourth year as minis- 
ter in Marlboro, with a banquet in the 
social hall Nov. 20 at 6.30 p.m. Music 
will be under the direction of Harry E. 
Brigham. The Brigham family was ac- 
tive in the management and direction of 
the choir of this church for many years. 
The Brigham singing orchestra made 
Marlboro famous. Hon. John E. Rice, St. 
Lawrence, ’08, will act as toastmaster, and 
among the guests of honor will be Major 
Stilman Wood, ninety-four, Major Thomas 
E. Jackson, eighty-six, Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Rice, well past the three score 
and ten mark, and Mr. Fred Parker of the 
local church, who was born on the same 
day in 1859 that was the birthday of Mr. 
Stevens. The church will be pleased to 
have out of town friends join with them. 
Any desiring reservations will kindly notify 
Mrs. Kate D. Fay, 23 Jefferson St., Marl- 
boro, before Nov. 18. This dinner will be 
an event of the friendship week observed 
by this church Nov. 18 to 25. On Friday 
evening, Nov. 28, they will have a free 
public lecture and entertainment by Clar- 
ence P. Quimby, formerly president of 
Westbrook Seminary. All former friends 
now away from Marlboro are most cor- 
dially invited to return for all or any of 
the activities of the week. 

Peabody.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. Thirteen of our young 
people attended the meeting of the North 
Shore League at Salem on Oct. 21. A 
total of ninety-two greeted Mr. Hempel 
at this gathering. Great preparations are 
under way for the fair, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Feb. 27 and 28. 

South Weymouth and Weymouth.— 
Rev. Arthur W. Webster, pastor. The 
Sunday service at Weymouth Landing has 
been changed from evening to 9.45 a. m. 
The change is most agreeable to the people, 
as is evidenced by the enlarged attendance 
at worship. At South Weymouth on Oct. 
28 there were sixty-four present in the 
morning congregation. The average for 
the season to date has been fifty-seven. 


Offerings for the Ministerial Relief Fund 
will be taken in our churches on Nov. 11. 
Taunton.—On Tuesday evening, Oct. 
30, we held a fall rally, with a supper and 
two-act play as an entertainment. Mrs. 
Parker Mosher and her helpers brought 
out 150 parishioners and friends for a 
happy evening. At the close of the supper, 
Mr. Emerson Schwenk, who has been 
serving for two years as student pastor, 
presented to the company the chairman of 
the trustees, the president of the men’s 
club, and the heads of the three women’s 
organizations. Two special guests were 
present, Rev. W. E. Cross, minister of the 
Taunton Unitarian church, and Dr. L. W. 
Coons, State Superintendent. Each gave 
a brief address. Mr. Boyden, chairman of 
the trustees, presented a generous gift of 
money to Mr. Schwenk. Mr. Schwenk 
closed his service at Taunton with Sunday, 
Noy. 4. On the following day he went to 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
as acting pastor. Mr. Schwenk is not to 
be the preacher at the Church of the Re- 
demption. He is to serve as the adminis- 
trator, correlator, general manager, and 
pastor. He took up this new work upon 
the invitation of the standing committee 
of the church and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Convention. 
Palmer.—Reyv. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The average church attendance 
for September and October was higher 
than for the same two months a year 
ago. Church school attendance on Oct. 
28 was 101. The church school, and the 
Y. P. C. U. are doing splendidly, and 
the Clara Barton Guild and the Ladies’ 
Social Union are busy planning their pro- 
grams and lining up new members. 
Worcester, First—Rev. S. G. Ayres, 
D. D., temporary pastor. Our Thanks- 
giving service will be held on Nov. 285, 
Harvest Home Day. We hope that every- 
one will bring something for the Thanks- 
giving baskets, no matter how small the 
gift. Fruit, vegetables, groceries, warm 
clothing or money are equally acceptable, 
and Mrs. E. A. Hunt and her committee 
will be at the church Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 24, to receive contributions. A 
union Thanksgiving service will be held at 
Wesley Methodist Church Nov. 29, at 
9 a.m. Dr. Ayres will be the preacher. 
The offering will be for the Associated 
Charities. The speaker at the meeting of 
the Men’s Club on Nov. 18 will be Con- 
gressman Peter G. Holmes, who will speak 
on “‘Some Observations of What’s Doing 
in Washington.”’ The Public Meeting of 
the W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts will be 
held in our church Nov. 22. Tickets for 
the luncheon are 50 cents and the proceeds 
will go to the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—Rey. Eugene L. Conklin, 
pastor. This church has recently lost two 
of its older and most loyal members. 
Mrs. Mary Flint Pike died July 21 at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. B. F. Butter- 


field. Mrs. Luella Beals Cullins died 
Oct. 20 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
L. H. Laythe. Mrs. Pike was the widow of 
William May Pike, for many years one of 
the most favorably known and most 
successful business men of this section. 
Three children, William F., Gertrude, wife 
of Benj. F. Butterfield, and Josephine, wife 
of Alfred J. Bissonnet, survive. Mrs. 
Cullins was the widow of Abram Van 
Schaick Cullins. Mr. and Mrs. Cullins 
came to Derby Line from Westfield, Mass., 
and for many years were host and hostess 
at the Line Hotel, where many, not the 
least the clergyman and his family, re- 
ceived a most hospitable welcome. A 
son, Herbert A., and an adopted daughter, 
Mildred, wife of Laurence H. Laythe, sur- 
vive. These devoted workers in former 
years were among the ‘‘always present’’ in 
every church enterprise and, though ad- 
vancing age made this impossible in the re- 
cent years, they leave a rich legacy of faith- 
fulness and vacant places not easily filled. 
The Leader has previously published notice 
of the passing in September of another 


beloved member, Mrs. Lydia Knight 
Earle. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and General 
Superintendent. 

Dr. George F. Patterson is an adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is minister 
of the Riverside Church (Baptist), New 
York City. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Fred Eastman is professor of religious 
literature and drama at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


On Saturday, Nov. 17, a Church School 
Institute will be held at the South Wey- 
mouth Universalist church. Faculty: Mrs. 
Ruth Richards Miller, Ph. D., Miss Ruth 
Reed, A. B., Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker. 

At 3 p. m., an address, ‘Reality in 
Worship,” will be given by Mrs. Miller, 
followed by “‘A Worship Service for the 
Church School,” Mrs. Chamberlain. From 
4 to 5.30 group conferences will be held. 
Beginners’ and Primary, Miss Reed; 
Junior, Mrs. Chamberlain; Intermediate, 
Senior and Young People, Mrs. Miller; 
Ministers and Superintendents, Mr. Walk- 
er. 

Six p. m., supper, 40 cents. 

Evening: ‘‘Cooperation Between the 
Church and the Home,”’ Mr. Walker. Con- 
secration service. 

Reservations must be made for supper 
by Thursday, Nov. 15. Please send a card 
or telephone to Mrs. G. W. Cobb, 9 Cres- 
cent Road, North Weymouth, Mass., 
tel. Weymouth 2135-M. 
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ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Nov. 11, Bangor, Maine, morning ser- 
vice, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, evening ser- 
vice. 

Nov. 12, Central Maine Ministers’ 
Association—all day meeting. Dexter, 
Maine, District Meeting—evening. 


Nov. 18, Pittsfield, Maine—evening 
meeting. 
Nov. 14, Rhode Island Conference, 


First Church, Providence—evening meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 19, District Ministers’ Meeting, 
Exeter, N. H., morning and afternoon. 

Noy. 25, Bellows Falls, Vt., School of 
Missions, evening. 

Nov. 26, Shirley, Mass., evening. 


* * 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH CHOIR 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
arranged to present a series of programs of 
religious music by the choir of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church during the coming 
winter. This is the result of numerous 
and favorable responses brought in by the 
recent experimental broadcast on Oct. 20. 
The first program will be given in the near 
future. The second is definitely arranged 
as the annual Christmas Carol service by 
the National Press Club in Washington on 
Dec. 24. The choir has been secured by 
the Press Club for that service this year, 
as for several years past, and the favorable 
impression annually made was one of the 
reasons that induced the Columbia System 
to sponsor a series of programs this coming 
winter. Due notice of these and subse- 
quent broadcasts will be given in the 
Leader. 

The broadcasts will be listed under some 
such caption as ‘National Capital Choir,” 
which is the name of the organization of 
music lovers constituting the choir. The 
question has been asked why previous 
broadcasts have not been listed in the 
name of the National Memorial Church. 
The reason is that the programs are a pre- 
sentation of the Columbia System, not one 
arranged and paid for by the church. In 
order to protect itself from the charge of 
favoring a particular church with free ad- 
vertising, the company presents the choir 
under the name of its organization rather 
than the name of the church at which it 
regularly sings. 

There are several unique factors in the 
relationship between the National Me- 
morial Church and its choir. One is that 
it is in spirit and motive a volunteer choir. 
A few of the members are professionals, 
most are non-professionals, but all are 
bound together primarily by a love of 
church music and a desire to make it a 
spiritual ministry rather than by the mo- 
tive of financial profit. It is a volunteer 
choral society like the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston and similar societies 
in other cities. Its members gain training 
and profit by the leadership and instruc- 


tion of its leader, Dr. Albert W. Harned, 
unusually expert in directing choral singing. 

While volunteer in spirit, there is none of 
the irresponsibility that is the limitation 
of most volunteer choirs. Attendance at 
rehearsals, often two a week, sometimes 
three, is mandatory. It is a rule that non- 
attendance at choir practice deprives a 
member of the privilege of singing at the 
service on the following Sunday—and the 
privilege is apparently highly esteemed. 
Unless a record of 80 percent attendance at 
rehearsals and Sunday services is main- 
tained a member is dropped. 

Deepest of all is the desire to make the 
music a spiritual ministry. The choir 
wants to do more than study and sing for 
their own pleasure. They want to do more 
than merely sing in church. They want to 
be part of the ministry of the church, con- 
tributing the ‘‘ministry of music,’’ as the 
weekly calendar terms it, and themselves 
engaging in the worship of the congregation 
of which they are a part. That accounts 
for the attentiveness during the whole 
service, on which visitors have often 
commented. It is not merely good man- 
ners. It is an expression of the spirit that 
binds the choir together. Varieties of re- 
ligious faith are represented in the mem- 
bership of the choir, but all seem to beat 
home in the atmosphere of the National 
Memorial Church. 

It is surely gratifying that the choir of 
the church is to have the opportunity, 
through a nation-wide broadcast, to render 
a service to the cultural life of the Ameri- 
can people. It is also gratifying that our 
Universalist people in different parts of 
the country will be able to share in the 
ministry of music which is one of the ideals 
of their ‘‘other home church.” 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


The newly formed Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches, of which Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend is a vice-president and Rey. Carl 
A. Hempel of the First Universalist Church 
in Lynn, Mass., is secretary, will hold its 
first annual meeting Nov. 12-14 at Grace 
Congregational Church in Framingham. 
Addresses by internationally known speak- 
ers and practical conferences on church co- 
operation and religious education are 
combined in the three-day program. 
Bishop Charles Wesley Burns of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will preside and 
give an address. 

Kirby Page will open the meetings with 
an address at the Monday luncheon on 
“The Economics of the Kingdom of God,” 
and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, head of the 
departments of social relations for the 
American Unitarian Association and for 
the Council, will conduct a forum following 
this address and speak himself on “Un- 
derstanding Hitler’s Germany.” 

Among other speakers will be Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, superintendent of the Re- 
formatory for Women at Framingham; 


Prof. Norman B. Nash of the Episcopal 
Theological School; Prof. Basil Mathews 
of the Andover-Newton Theological School; 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

There will be conferences on religious 
education, with ten leaders and speakers 
participating, and an address by Rev. Al- 
bert C. Thomas of the First Baptist Church 
in Fall River, Mass., announced under the 
provocative title of ‘‘Dare We Be Success- 
ful in Religious Education?” 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The first meeting for the season of the 
Universalist Club of Boston will be held 
on Tuesday, Nov. 138, at 6 p. m., at the 
Engineers’ Club, 2 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. 

The program is to be a discussion of 
general and local Universalist interests— 
matters of real concern to Universalist 
ministers and laymen. The speakers will 
be Rev. William Couden of Providence, 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mr. Ar- 
thur E. Mason of Newton, and Mr. A. 
Ingham Bicknell of Belmont. A timely 
topic for discussion and able speakers to 
present it insure the members of the club 
a very profitable evening. 

Guests are always welcome at the meet- 
ings of the club and this year, particu- 
larly, members are being urged to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to entertain 
guests who may become members of the 
club. 

Universalist ministers and laymen in 
and about Boston are cordially invited 
to consider membership in the club. Dr. 
Coons at 16 Beacon Street will be pleased 
to hear from any who wish information 
about the club, and will be glad to arrange 
for their attendance at the coming meeting. 

* * 


HUGH TIGNER INSTALLED 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner was in- 
stalled as minister of Christ Church, Uni- 
versalist, Middletown, New York, Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 23. Dr. Stanard Dow 
Butler of Utica, who spent in Middletown 
some of the happiest years of his service in 
the ministry, returned for the service, and 
preached the installation sermon. His 
subject was ‘‘The Church in This New 
Life.” The entire service led naturally up 
to the singing of John Haynes Holmes’ 
great hymn, “The Voice of God is Calling.” 
Mr. Tigner pronounced the benediction. 

The service opened with the “Prelude 
in C Major’ by Bach, and ‘These Are 
the Ten Holy Commandments” by Dupre, 
rendered on the organ by Wm. C. Burger, 
organist of the church. Rev. J. Howard 
Nichols, of Middletown, gave the invoca- 
tion, and the congregation sang to Duke 
Street Gilman’s hymn, “God Send Us 
Men.” Russell M. Vernon, president of 
the board of trustees of the church, gave 
the invitation from the congregation, and 
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the congregation then performed the act 
of installation by saying together: “We, 
the congregation of Christ Universalist 
Church in Middletown, do hereby install 
you as minister of this church. We 
solemnly pledge ourselves, so far as in us 
lieth, to walk with you in the free man’s 
search for truth; to endeavor with you, by 
all the means at our disposal, in the Chris- 
tian’s effort to realize the Kingdom of God 
in himself and in the world.”” The minister 
elect accepted the call, and then Rev. 
Thomas Turrell, minister of the Church of 
Our Father, Unitarian, Newburgh, gave 
the prayer of installation. 

Rev. Fred M. Holloway, minister of the 
First Church, Congregational, Middletown, 
welcomed Mr. Tigner and wife in behalf of 
the churches of the city. Then before the 
sermon Mrs. Harry F. Wagner sang a 
solo, ““Repent Ye.’ Whether it was di- 
rected especially toward minister or con- 
gregation this reporter is not advised. 

Both the people of Christ Church and 
the minister seem unusually happy in the 


new relationship. 
Xx. 


PAGEANT OF PEACE 


Seven hundred people, men, women and 
children, crowded into the beautiful 
Church of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention at Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston, Sunday, Nov. 4, at 4 
p. m., for the Rally and Pageant of Peace 
of the Universalist Church Schools of 
Greater Boston. 

The Sabbath School Union sponsored 
the gathering, and the trained workers of 
the General Sunday School Association 
helped. 

Besides those who took part in the 
pageant large delegations were present 
from many church schools, including be- 
tween sixty and seventy from Everett. 
Schools outside the Boston area also 
turned out generously—thirty from Sa- 
lem, twenty-eight from Taunton, thirty- 
two from Peabody, thirty from Canton, 
CUC: 

The size of the congregation in spite of 
rain, the dignity and beauty of the ser- 
vice, the number of children present,and 
the impressiveness of the setting, made the 
occasion memorable. ‘‘Peace is not made 
in documents, but in the hearts of men,’ 
was written over the front of every pro- 
gram and emphasized in every word and 
act. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lander, organist of the 
church, played for half an hour before the 
service, and his work on the great organ 
contributed much to the success of the 
pageant. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, reminded the congregation that 
the church belongs to the Universalist 
churches of Massachusetts, and that there- 
fore they were worshiping in their own 
church. ‘‘The fundamental principle of 


Universalism,”’ he said, ‘is good will to all 
men and a conviction that good will suc- 
ceed. War is at enmity with every fun- 
damental of our faith.” 

Rey. Otto S. Raspe, president of the 
Sabbath School Union, gave the call to 
worship and read the scriptures. Dr. 
George E. Huntley introduced Levon 
Zenian of Beruit, Syria, who said that war 
had stripped him of everything, and that 
the supreme need of the world is the thing 
emphasized by the service. William E. 
Gardner of the National Y. P. C. U. gave a 
moving prayer. 

The pageant-drama by Jennie Cartland 
Collister was put on by Miss Bessie W. 
Sprague of the Cambridge church. 

Dramatic events of world history 
showed the futility of war. Great world 
powers went down because of war. 

The first episode, acted out by the 
Cambridge church school, showed the 
Fall of Rome in 410 A. D. The second 
episode, acted by the Arlington school, 
took the congregation back to 1588 and 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Epi- 
side three, by Melrose, dealt with the 
overthrow of Turkey in 1685. 

Two students from Tufts College made 
Napoleon on St. Helena live again and 
talk over his rise and fall. Episode five 
dealt with the World War and Episode six 
with the triumph of Goodwill. 

The characters were: Goodwill, Amalia 
Raspe. History, Marjory Gutheim. War, 
Emerson S. Schwenk. Honorius, Emperor 
of Rome, George Pfaff. Philip II, King of 
Spain, Robert Barber. Queen of Spain, 
Barbara Llewellyn. Cervantes, of Philip’s 
court, Wallace M. Power. Inhabitants 
of Vienna, Melrose church school. Kara 
Mustafa, Grand Vizier of Turkey, Roger 
Wilder. Napoleon, Harry M. Cary, Jr. 
Count Montholon, William Lewis. At- 
tendants, Scribe, Soldiers, Courtiers, Mes- 
sengers. Representatives of the Church, 
Medford church school, Spokesman, 
Rev. Fred H. Miller. 

Groups representing the nations of the 
world: Belgium, East Boston; France, 
Everett; Germany, West Somerville; 
Great Britain, Somerville; Holland,Charles- 
town; Italy, Medford; Japan, Charles- 
town; Russia, Malden; United States, 
Roxbury, Grove Hall. 

The committee in charge was Miss Dora 
J. Brown, Miss Bessie W. Sprague, Miss 
Anna Prentiss, Mrs. S. J. Sanberger, Mr. 
Walter Rushworth, Mrs. Frank N. Cham- 
berlain, Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

Those taking part, some of whom filled 
gaps on forty-eight hours notice, did re- 
markably well. 

A beautiful feature was the little prayer 
that Mr. Raspe had with the seventy-five 
or more children taking part before they 
went in for the service. 

The use of this great church for services 
that show the solidarity of the church in 
both work and worship may not only serve 
the congregations that gather, but point 


the way to a mission for the building highly 
important for both the community and 


the church at large. 
She Wea iS 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to1l0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


3b £3 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1934 

Nov. 11. Interdependence Day. 

Nov. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 

Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* x 


NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CALL 


The forty-fourth annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will 
be held at the All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 30, Dee. 1 and 2, 1934, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
officers, and the transacting of any other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Mary Elizabeth Shaw, Secretary. 
* x 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Publie Meeting of the Massachusetts W. U. 
M. S. will be held in the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Noy. 22. Morning session at 10.30, 
afternoon at 1.30. Luncheon tickets at fifty cents 
may be reserved of Mrs. Philip H. DeLong, 8 Elm- 
wood St., tel. 4-6049, before Nov. 20. 

The church is on Pleasant Street opposite Chest- 
nut. To reach it from Union Station take ears 
marked June, Tatnuck or West Tatnuck. Only a 
few minutes walk from bus station. 

Fiyesk 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The annual mid-year conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Connecticut, will be 
held in the Universalist church, Fern Street, West 
Hartford, Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 
14, beginning at 2.30 o’clock. An unusually strong 
program has been arranged. At the women’s mis- 
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sionary session, at 2.30, Mrs. I. Wallace Cate, for 
many years in Japan, will speak on ‘“The Japanese 
as I Have Known Them.” This will be followed by 
the religious education hour with an address, ‘“The 
Home and the Church School,’’ by Edna May 
Baxter, M. A., associate professor of religious edu- 
eation, Hartford School of Religious Education. 
This will be followed by discussion. In the evening 
Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Ph. D., assistant professor of 
Religious Education, Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, will give an address, ‘‘Training Leaders for 
Today’s World.’’ Supper will be served at 6 o’clock 
at fifty cents. To reach the church turn north on 
Main St., at West Hartford. Fern Street is the first 
street on the right. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
SS ds 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Francis 
Randall. Letter of license as lay preacher (for three 
years) renewed to Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. Letter of transfer granted to 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl to Vermont, Rev. Dorothy T. 
Spoerl to Vermont, Rev. E. L. Houghton to New 
York. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 

Oct. 29, 1934. 


Obituary 


Bronson E. Frazier 


Bronson E. Frazier, son of Mr. and Mrs. Orlando 
Frazier, was born in Jasper County, Illinois, Sept. 
15, 1861, and died Oct. 26, 1934. He married Miss 
Laura Diel, Dec. 28, 1882, and to this union were 
born four children—Maggie, Ina, Grover and Mrs. 
Bessie Sowers. 

In early manhood he united with the Universalist 
Church, and lived a consistent Christian life. He 
was a kind-hearted, generous, honest and industrious 
man, a good neighbor and citizen, and will be greatly 
missed in this community where he has resided all 
his life. 

Besides his wife and children, he is survived by six 
grandchildren, and four sisters—Mrs. Martha Sowers, 
Mrs. Mollie Wallace, Mrs. Lottie Coad, and Mrs. 
Laura Ward, all in the same neighborhood except the 
last named, who lives in Trinidad, Col. 

The funeral was conducted from the home on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 28, by Rev. Wm. D. Harrington 
of Metropolis, pastor of the Rose Hill Universalist 
Church. 


Mrs. Lucy A. Conklin 

Mrs. Lucy Adelaide Conklin, widow of Rev. 
Abram Conklin, died in Southold, N. Y., Oct. 19, 
1934, at the age of eighty-one years. 

The daughter of Israel and Nancy Glover Peck, 
she was born in New York City on Oct. 31, 1853, 
and her family moved to Southold shortly thereafter, 
The Peck family soon became interested in the Uni- 
versalist church, and for eighty years and two gen- 
erations it has served the cause of liberal religion in 
Southold with unfailing loyalty. 

In 1883 she was married to Rev. Abram Conklin, 
then of Reading, Pa., who had closed his first pas- 
torate in Southold shortly before. 

In years of comparatively young womanhood, 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It? 
God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 
Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Conklin became the victim of ill health. Never- 
theless, through years of great suffering she stood 
by her husband, aiding him and his work to and 
beyond the limit of her strength. 

In 1918 Mr. and Mrs. Conklin returned to South- 
old and Mr. Conklin served the local church again 
for a period of thirteen years. Shortly before Mr. 
Conklin’s death in February of this year they cele- 
brated their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

Mrs. Conklin is survived by a niece, Mrs. J. W. 
Stokes, and a nephew, Mr. I. P. Terry, both living In 
Southold. A sister, Mrs. Sarah Wheeler, preceded 
her in death by only three weeks. 

Services for Mrs. Conklin were conducted at her 
home on Oct. 22 by Rev. R. H. Bird, Jr., and Rev. 
Wm. H. Lloyd. Burial was at Southold. 


ODDARD 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Concordance and 


(Local and Suburban) 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sehcr 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 
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Grackling 

A Swedish farmer who wanted to make 
his permanent home in this country ap- 
peared for his naturalization papers. 

“Are you satisfied with the general 
conditions of this country, Mr. Olsen?” he 
was asked. 

“Yah, sure,” answered Olsen. 

“And does this government of ours suit 
you?” 

“Well, yah, mostly,” stammered the 
Swede, ‘‘only I lak to see more rain.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

* * 

While a young mother was bathing her 
baby, a neighbor’s little girl came in and 
watched the process. The child was hold- 
ing a doll minus an arm and leg and much 
knocked about generally. 

“How long have you had your baby?” 
she asked the mother. 

“Three months.” 

“My, but you’ve kept her nice!” ex- 
elaimed the little girl—Legion Weekly. 

* * 


“Sambo,” said the magistrate reproach- 
fully to the Negro before him, “I cannot 
conceive of a meaner, more cowardly act 
than yours of deserting your wife. Do 
you realize you are a deserter?” 

“Tf you knowed dat lady as I does,” 
replied Sambo, ‘“‘you wouldn’t call me no 
deserter. Ah is a refugee—dat’s what Ah 
is.’—Detroit News. 

* * 

Johnny had been the guest of honor at a 
party the day before and his friend was 
regarding him enviously. 

“How was it? Have a good time?” he 
asked. 

“Did I?” was the emphatic answer. “I 
ain’t hungry yet!”’—American Boy. 

* * 

A Universalist minister, greeting the 
congregation after the service, was ap- 
proached by a young woman who told him 
that she had enjoyed his sermon. Then 
she added, ‘“‘I am studying the truth, and 
I was surprised to find so much of it here.” 

* * 

Statistics show that there are more 
indoor hazards than outdoor. On the 
other hand, we’d rather take a chance 
with bathtub soap than with a two-ton 
truck.— Miami News. 

* * 

What makes us wonder about history 
in general is listening in traffic-court to 
the testimony of two eye-witnesses to the 
same collision. — Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 

* Ox 

Another who may be said to have his 
ups and downs is the unfortunate chap 
who happens to get an aisle seat at a movie. 
—Kd Scanlon in the Buffalo Evening News. 

* Ox 

Every American citizen has been drafted 
as a soldier in the war against depression, 
and every soldier is demanding his bonus 
now.—Dunbar’s Weekly (Phoenix). 


ONCE MORE A FREE GIFT! 


Four Henares Copies 
i WHICH WAY” 


By LEWIS B. FISHER. 


will be given away to those who will 
send ten cents to pay postage and 
packing. Here is a valuable book 
with a worthless title which crippled 
it from birth. 


Where can you find a sketch of 
Walter Balfour, who drafted the 
Winchester Profession? In “Which 
Way.” There are chapters on 
Murray and Potter, Hosea Ballou, 
Universalist Creeds, Pioneers, Hell, 
Damnation, Endless Torment, The 
Second Coming, Etc. 


One hundred and _ twenty-seven 
pages, beautifully printed, cloth 
bound, by one of our best men. 
Every volume is a missionary, and we 
propose to start them all working. 
Will you help ? 

A Pocket Cyclopedia by J. W. 
Hanson will be included. Only 100 
copies are left of this dictionary 
of religious terms as understood by 
Universalists. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Universalist Publishing House 


